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Let 


itadine Your 
Fortification 


Complete, Uniform Distribution 
with ONE Easy-To-Use Product! 


Quality feed mixing is easier and often costs less 
with Blatchford’s Vitadine. Vitadine provides 
miracle Vitamin Bi2 and Antibiotic Feed Sup- 
plement .. . plus all the other vitamins and rare 
minerals ... necessary to keep your feeds up- 
to-date. 


Feed manufacturers realize that buying, storing, and mixing of an increasing 
Scot bik number of vitamins and fractional minerals is costly in time, money, and 
possible loss of customers through spotty distribution of nutrients. 


ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMEN 
NIACIN 


RIBOFLAVIN 


IRON SULPHATE 


BALANCED 
AMINO ACIDS 


VITAMIN “A” OIL 


is ate Vitadine solves your fortification problems . .. with ONE easy-to-use product. 


Blatchford’s specialized mixing equipment assures even distribution. . 
eliminates costly errors. Vitadine produces results and satisfied customers. 


FREE FORMULA SERVI C E Blatchford’s years of experience are 


Rccsncpell available to you. Take advantage of their special service to analyze your for- 
mulas from both a cost and nutrition standpoint. 


Write “Jeday For Complete Tuformation. 


VITAMIN OIL 


ZINC SULPHATE 


FOR TURKEY AND FOR PIG AND 


POULTRY FEEDS HOG FEEDS 
One 100 Ib. bag con- One 50 Ib. bag fortifies 
tains all vitamins and one ton of hog concen- 
minerals necessary to trate with new miracle 
raise one ton of ordi- vitamins and rare min- 
nary feed to National erals as approved by 
Nutrition Council leading laboratories 
levels for best possible and Agriculture 

feed. Schools. 
POTASSIUM 


\ODIDE JOIN THE BLATCHFORD FAMILY CIRCLE PLAN FOR PRIZE DIVIDENDS 


You can earn extra dividends by fortifying your feeds with Vitadine and Swinex. 
Send for Blatchford’s big book showing valuable prizes you can win! Dept. 163 


2 Main Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, | 
JF} LOR as Midwest Plant Des Moines, lo 
ESTABLISHED 1800 West Coast Divisio Nampa, Idaho 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


VITAMIN B-12 
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TED PRICE 

BALANCED 

MASTER 


Ted Price, Batavia, Ohio, 
says, “Good service pays.” 


Tep STARTED handling Master Mix 
Feeds and Concentrates in September of 1947. 
His business has increased so steadily since he 
became a Master Mix dealer that he has had to 
expand his plant three times. Ted says, ‘““The 
Master Mix Feeding Programs we offered our 
feeders, along with Master Mix Feeds, did such 
a good job that our volume started growing 
from the first. Today we serve over 400 cus- 
tomers. 

“Our addition in 1948 gave us the space 
to install a mixer, grinder, sheller and storage 


MASTER 


FEEDS 
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SIX YEARS 
STEADY GROWTH 


"My business has increased every 
year since | started selling 
MASTER MIX,” says Ted Price 


bins so we could produce our own feeds from 
local grains, using Master Mix Concentrates. 
Then, in 1952, we added another building 
which gives us an operation that can meet any 
livestock or poultry producer’s needs in our 
area. We also handle chicks, fertilizer, seed 
corn and hay. 

“Being a Master Mix Dealer has not only 
helped us build a steady, profitable business, 
but our feeding programs have been so suc: 
cessful they have given us a real place of respon- 
sibility in our community.” 


If you would like to increase your feed sales 
volume as Ted Price has done, write us today. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Mrs. Price is active in 
the business and makes 
service calls to feeders. 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 
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it’s Easy to Build. ic 


MUCH...or LITTLE Storage Space 


As You Need! 


This battery of 6 BS&B 36,042 bu. tanks serves 
the present needs of famous Prewitt Grain Co., 
Ralls, Texas. Additional tanks can be quickly 

added when the need arises. 


At low cost, this single 14,0000 
bu. BS4B installation meets the 
Okla., requirements of Feuquay Grain C : 

You can have a battery of capacity, 
or a compact single unit installation, with BS&B 
Grain Tanks. They’re completely adaptable to 
the particular storage needs of your mill, eleva- 
tor or processing plant. 

Bia And BS&B Grain Tanks are so quick, easy 

5 and economical to erect. In as little as 3 days 
after the foundation is ready, the entire installa- 


' Eoited Steel enced BS&B crew. Standard foundation prints 


5 and design layouts are furnished without charge. 


a Any type of grain, feed, vegetable oil. or ot 
molasses can be safely stored in these weather- —__ 
tight, oil-tight, fire-safe tanks. Extra structural 


strength assures you of long, economical service. 1 


tion can be completed by your own or an experi- ca 


: You can get immediate delivery on BS&B 

: quit Slee, Address your Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. Whether you are plan- 3 

sacs Inquiries to: ning expansion, replacement or new installation, % 

write today for complete details and free analysis 3 

S of your storage requirements. 
LACK, IVALLS & RYSON, INC. 

3 Agricultural Division. Dept. 10-BY6 

& 7500 Bast 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, GRAIN AND BAT ON 
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A Report From Du Pont 


To Feed Manufacturers on 


METHIONINE 


FOR STARTER AND 
BROILER FEEL 


Proper amounts of methionine in formula feeds deliver greater 
feed efficiency. Results of large-scale use show consistent gain in 
weight and better feathering at a significant saving in feed. 


Methionine is an essential amino acid 
and one of the building blocks of protein. 
It is found in varying amounts in the 
natural feedstuffs used to supply pro- 
tein. But the practical combinations of 
these feed ingredients in a poultry ration 
seldom supply enough available methi- 
onine to enable fast-growing birds to 
make the greatest gain per pound of 
feed. The development of a commercial 
process for making methionine now 
opens the way for another major ad- 
vance in efficient poultry feeding. 


Just how “‘free’’ methionine does so 
much is a complex story. The results 
are even greater than normally would 
be expected from added methionine 
alone. Du Pont found that methionine 
acted as a nutritional stimulant so that 
birds required less feed per pound of 
gain. This indicates that the added 
methionine helps chickens make better 
use of protein and other nutritive ele- 
ments in their ration. The benefits of 
methionine hold true even with rations 
containing all known nutrients, includ- 
ing fish meal, antibiotics and vitamin 
Bu. 


After early experiments indicated the 
consistent value of adding ‘“‘free’’ methi- 
onine to starter and broiler rations, two 
major lines of research developed. One 
was chemical research . . . to evolve 
commercial processes to produce methi- 
onine at a cost low enough to warrant 
its use in poultry feeds. The other in- 


eée 


volved nutritional studies in coopera- 
tion with feed manufacturers, agricul- 
tural experiment stations and commer- 
cial broiler growers. This was necessary 
todetermine theamountof “‘free’’ methi- 
onine to be included in starterand broiler 
rations for the greatest returns. 


RETURN OVER FEED COST PER 1000 BIRDS 


This chart shows results of 6 controlled feeding tests. In 
each test, half of the birds were fed a complete broiler 
ration and half were fed exactly the same ration with 
methionine added. The solid bars represent the return over 
f eed cost with methionine fortified rations and the dotted 
bars show return over feed cost of the same rations without 
methionine. The increase in profit over feed costs, due to 
methionine, amounted to an average of $31.50 per 1000 
birds. A total of 968 birds was used in these tests. All work 
was done on the floor. Most of the tests were conducted in 
northeastern states. 


REG. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


The practical advantages of methi- 
onine are now made available to poul- 
trymen through feeds scientifically for- 
mulated by feed manufacturers always 
alert to opportunities to increase the 
feed efficiency of poultry rations. How- 
ever, since the production of methionine 
is still so new, the product is not yet 
available in great enough quantity to 
be used in the entire tonnage of starter 
and broiler rations. But its beneficial 
effects are so certain that feed manu- 
facturers are using all they can get to 
make feeds that are more efficient than 
ever before. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Wi John C. Smith of Englewood, Kansas, another in a 
long and growing list of successful Purina feeders. 


HERE’S ONE OF SEVERAL MILLION REASONS 
Wg PURINA DEALERS ARE SUCCESSFUL 


No feed dealer succeeds for long unless his customers are 
successful. 


That’s why a protected Purina Franchise is so valuable. 
Year after year, more folks feed Purina Chows with success 
than any other brand of poultry and livestock feed. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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SPENCER KELLOGG PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT SERVICE 


now includes four oilseed meals of the highest quality... 
with the addition of Cottonseed Oil Meal, produced at Long Beach, California 
for the West Coast trade. 
We are processors, not feed mixers, devoting all our energy 
to giving the formula feed manufacturer a service in protein supplements 
that is completely trustworthy. Careful control of our product 
at every step in processing assures uniform protein analysis and protects 
the quality and of sustomers’ brands., 


‘ 


BIFALO 


Spencer Kellogg 
Meal Sales Offices 
are located at: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-7291 
Long Beach 67-9530 
Minneapolis AT 0309 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Buffalo, N.Y. Bellevue, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Edgewater, N. J. 


Decatur, Ill. « Des Moines,lowa « Long Beach, Calif. 
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Early Months Impressive 


lke Gettin 


@ 4 taxi driver showing a group of tourists 
around Washington pointed out an inscrip- 
tion above the Archives building which 
reads, “All that is past is prologue.” 

“What does that mean?” one of the tour- 
ists inquired. 

The taxi driver replied, “It means that 
you ain't seen nothing yet!” 

This is the way one Republican described 
the situation in Washington as of the pres- 
ent time. Despite what already has been 
done—and this adds up to an impressive 
total—“*You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

It is true that a lot of people are im- 
patient over why this or that has not been 
done. But don’t forget that the ship of 
state has been navigated for 20 years by a 
left-handed pilot and you will not get back 
on a straight course overnight. 

In appraising Mr. Eisenhower's early 
months in office, bear in mind also that 
fair deal columnists and news correspon- 
dents are searching every crevice for a split 
between Mr. Eisenhower and Sen. Taft and 
that they devote more time on the air and 
space in the newspapers to the “mistakes” 
Mr. Eisenhower is going to make than to 
the things he is accomplishing. 


Despite the difficulties, there have been 
real accomplishments. One that is more 
important than is visible to the naked eye is 
this: an electric traffic counter placed on a 
highway which carries thousands of federal 
workers to their Washington jobs showed 
that, since President Eisenhower gave strict 
orders for government workers to be at 
their desks on time, the morning traffic 
peak has been exactly 21 minutes earlier 
than it was last year. 

Consider the situation that confronted 
Mr. Eisenhower when he took the oath of 
office on Jan. 20. 

He was confronted with gigantic problems 
growing out of a saturnalia of government 
spending, impoverishing taxes, a terrifying 
national debt, production-impeding controls 
over industry, an administration policy that 
at best business is only a necessary evil, a 
lackadaisical attitude toward corruption in 
government, and a “red herring” and “won't 
turn my back” attitude toward communism. 
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By JAMES W. DOUTHAT 
National Association of Manufacturers 


Now the philosophy of government has 
changed. 

The nation is tending to become a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people — not a government of 
Washington bureaucrats, by Washington 
bureaucrats, and for Washington bureau- 
crats and their henchmen. 

The new administration is committed to 
being pro-American—not pro-CIO and not 
pro-business. 

Out of date is the philosophy that “Phil 
has got to have something,” that things 
should be “cleared with Sidney,” and that 
industry should goosestep to the music 
from Pittsburgh (where CIO headquarters 
is located). 

Also ended is the philosophy of “tax and 
tax, spend and spend, and elect and elect.” 

The adminsitration is seeking to develop 
a practical farm program which will insure 
prosperity for the farmers—the backbone 
of our economy—but which will not pro- 
duce unwieldy surpluses subsidized by the 
taxpayers. 

The philosophy of delibertately stimulating 
inflation has been ended and a determined 
effort is being made to stabilize the value of 
the dollar whose value has shrunk since 
1939 to 53 cents. 

And in the foreign field, the administra- 
tion is viewing realistically the peace doves 
that are being propelled into the free world 
from behind the iron curtain. 


A Businessman’s View 


. of changes effected by the Eisen- 
hower administration is presented in 
this article by the NAM assistant vice 
president. It is based on Mr. Douthat's 
address before the Texas Feed Manu- 


facturers association convention. 


Things Done 


Everyone longs for peace but it is a 
genuine peace that is required and not mere 
lip-service in Russian bafflegab or gobble- 
dygook. 

Deeds of peace are demanded by Mr. 
Eisenhower from Russia before the peace 
doves can be recognized as anything other 
than camouflage for evil intentions. 

The way it has been when the men in the 
Kremlin frowned the rest of the world was 
expected to have an epidemic of jitters. 
Now that the men in the Kremlin have re- 
laxed their stern features into a perceptible 
smile the rest of the world is expected to 
clasp Russia into their eager arms and in- 
augurate an era of “I like old Joe” friendli- 
ness. 

But the Eisenhower administration does 
not forget that a smile—forced or other- 
wise—can be transformed instantly into a 
scowl. The administration must be convinced 
that the smile comes from the heart of the 
Russian leaders, and is genuine, before the 
“peace” offensive is given any credibility. 

But if Russia really wants a settlement 
that will produce genuine world peace then 
you can count on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration meeting it more than half way. 

It must always be remembered, however, 
that the Communist doctrine calls for world- 
wide communism, which means an end to 
free enterprise nations, particularly the 
United States. 

Generally, the thin top layer of Eisen- 
hower appointees is having difficulty making 
the progress it had hoped to make. For 
example, Mrs. Hobby, appointed to head 
the federal security agency, found that the 
only person she could fire was herself. In 
the regular departments headed by secre- 
taries of cabinet rank, only seven to nine 
new appointments could be made in each 
one. All of the other policy-making posi- 
tions had been blanketed under civil service 
by executive order of Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Eisenhower now has revoked civil 
service status of some 700 employes and a 
study is under way to expand this list. - 

If you have heard strange noises coming 
from Washington recently, the chances are 
that they were the anguished howls of 
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CONCENTRATES 


CHOOSE FROM 
& FORMULAS 
RECOMMENDED BY NUTRITION AUTHORITIES 
WHEN YOU FORTIFY your feeds with Sterwin Vitamin Concen- 
trates, you benefit from the vast farm and laboratory experience of 


leading feed authorities in state extension services and agricultural 
colleges. 


For these men, constantly working to improve feedstuff quality, 
provide the data on which Sterwin’s Vitamin Concentrate formulas 
are based. These formulas are so diversified that they can meet the 
great majority of feed enrichment requirements . . . easily, economi- 
cally and accurately. 


STERWIN’S VITAMIN CONCENTRATESare made with granular cereal 
carriers to provide easy-blending characteristics that insure accu- 
rate mixing and distribution with either the continuous flow or 
batch-mixing methods. 


BLENDING PLANTS: Atlanta, Kansas City. Stocks also 
carried at Dallas, St. Lovis, Buffalo, and Minneapolis. 


For price list, write direct to 


Comical... 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ate Pood. Cnwichment 


H OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, — 

Buffaic, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City — 

(Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Port- 
(Ore.), St. Louis 
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Roosevelt-Truman bureaucrats removed 
from the federal payroll to make way for 
appointees sympathetic to Mr. Eisenhower's 
program. 

In addition, a commission has been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Eisenhower to study the 
government setup and recommend how it 
might be reorganized along the most effi- 
cient and economical lines. And congress 
has continued the President’s power to re- 
organize the government agencies subject 
to a congressional veto. 

It is certain that, as the result of action 
already taken or planned, many government 
employes will no longer be a burden on the 
taxpayers. A good many already have left 
and others are looking for jobs. Some even 
are looking for work. 

The latest report shows slightly more 
than 2!4 million civilians on the federal 
payroll, but the administration is having 
considerable difficulty ascertaining the exact 
number. An amazing degree of hocus-pocus 
seems to have been developed over the years 
in determining just who works in the federal 
government. 

But, whatever the exact number turns 
out to be, there is approximately one fede- 
ral employe for every 60 persons in the 
United States and one for every 24 of the 
employed population. This means that every 
24 workers must pay the salary of a federal 
employe. 

This mushrooming federal bureaucracy 
has been amazing. You normally would 
expect more state employes than federal 
employes in Texas. But there are 116,468 
federal employes in Teras and 43,000 state 
employes. California even has more federal 
employes than are in the nation’s capital at 
Washington. 

Other attempts also are being made to 
reduce government spending so that the 
budget can be balanced, inflation checked, 
and the way cleared for tax reduction. A 
major offensive is on against the new deal- 
fair deal spending orgy. 

In only three years during the last 20 
has the budget been balanced. This was in 
1947 and 1948, when the Republicans con- 
trolled congress, and in 1951, just after the 
Korean war, when two huge tax increases 
produced so much money that even the 
fair dealers could not spend it fast enough 
to avoid a surplus. As a result of these con- 
tinuing deficits, the public debt has soared 
to $267 billion. 

The only way to keep this debt from 
rising is for the government to live within 
its income. This requires either a cut in 
spending or higher taxes. Since taxes now 
have reached the point where the average 
person is forced to surrender to the govern- 
ment approximately 30 per cent of his in- 
come, there is no chance, barring an all-out 
war, that taxes will be increased. So the 
only alternative is to slash expenditures. 

Now the extent that spending can be cut 
will determine how much, if any, taxes will 
be reduced. 

Some members of congress feel that a tax 
reduction would act as a stimulus to busi- 
ness which in turn would provide more 
revenue than would be lost by the tax cut. 
Others, however, led by Mr. Eisenhower, 
believe that the emphasis should be placed 
on balancing the budget before any changes 
are made in the present tax levies. 
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Mr. Eisenhower realizes the fiscal havoc 
wrought by deficit spending during the past 
20 years and he is determined to make the 
government live within its income. 

This emphasizes the importance of 
trimming all possible fat off the government 
spending. And this in turn emphasizes the 
importance of bringing government back 
home where it belongs. 

Mr. Eisenhower has asked congress to 
approve appointment of a commission to 
determine what federal and state functions 
overlap and which ones should be returned 
to the states. The commission also would 
study the relationship between federal and 
state taxes and determine what sources of 
tax revenue should be returned to the 
states. 

Also pending in congress is the Brown- 
Ferguson resolution, proposing establish- 
ment of a new government reorganization 
commission along the lines of the old Hoo- 
ver commission, only with much _ broader 
authority. 

Another important part of the resolution 
is a provision designed to eliminate federal 
services, functions, and activities which 
could more properly be performed by state 
and local governments. The purpose of 
this is to try to reduce the size of the federal 
government and return to the states and 
municipalities many functions and activities 
which could be more efficiently and eco- 
nomically performed there than in Wash- 
ington. 

A number of the sponsors of the Brown- 
Ferguson proposal are hopeful that the state 
governors will cooperate by appointing state 
reorganization commissions to study the 
subject. 

Friends of the Brown-Ferguson resolution 
say that in this way the states could set up 
a clamor for a return of activities which 
could -best be handled by them. Brown- 
Ferguson proponents even go further and 
say that it is their hope that business people 
will urge the governors to appoint such 
state commissions, that they will point out 
to the governors the functions which they 
think should be performed by the states 
and, if such state commissions are ap- 
pointed, to work with them by supplying 
additional information as to activities that 
should be returned either to the state or 
municipal government or turned back to 
private enterprise. 

The federal government has no money 
except what it gets from the people, yet 
the bureaucrats in the past 20 years have 
tried—and succeeded too well—in creating 
the illusion that the voters are getting bene- 
fits from Washington which cost them noth- 
ing. 

In a country which seeks to retain free, 
popular government, service responsibilities 
should be performed by the smallest units 
competent to handle them satisfactorily and 
economically. 

The Republicans control the senate by 
just one vote and the house by just four 
votes. 

Republican leaders are worried over the 
house situation in 1954. Since the turn of 
the century, with the lone exception of 
1934, the party in control of the house has 
averaged a loss of about 20 seats in each 
congressional election when the presidency 
was not an issue. 


It must not be forgotten, too, that Re- 
publican control of congress would be im- 
possible without southern seats won in the 
Nov. 4 election. 

Four Republicans were elected to the 
house from the South—one from North 
Carolina and three from Virginia. 

A Republican senator, Mr. Cooper, was 
elected from normally Democratic Kentucky. 

Thus, it seems imperative that the Repub- 
licans, if they expect to remain in power, 
must present a program that will appeal to 
the nation and which will promote the pros- 
perity and security of every citizen. 

Those who are interested in good govern- 
ment, and in protecting our economy, 
whether they be Republicans or Democrats, 
have a duty as citizens to express their views 
on current issues to their members of con- 
gress and to the officials of executive de- 
partments and agencies. 

They should welcome every opportunity 
to express their opinions to anyone willing 
to listen to the gospel of free enterprise, 
which is the bulwark of our economy. 

As someone has said, the most powerful 
thing in the world is an idea whose time 
has come. The time now is ripe unto har- 
vest. And always remember that it is better 
to light a candle of public enlightenment 
than to curse the darkness of ignorance. 


Du Pont Pays Tribute 
To Engineers’ Work 


Business technology, if unhampered by 
the government, can double the American 
living standard in the next three decades. 
That's the belief of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., as ex- 
pressed in a new du Pont publication, “The 
Story of the Builders.” 

The new 32-page illustrated publication 
is a tribute to the engineering staff of the 
firm from du Pont management. Feed men 
who would like copies of “The Builders” 
should circle No. 1 on the Reader Service 
card, 


Stable Vitamin D Is 
Marketed By Dawe’s 


Commercial production of a new, com- 
pletely stable vitamin D product for feeds 
has been begun by Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, the firm has reported. Named 
Fixtdee, the product is sold in dry form and 
is guaranteed to remain potent and stable 
under normal conditions of storage and 
handling. 

Dawe’s new product is domestically pro- 
duced and has been tested thoroughly, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Its vitamin D 
has remained stable*even in straight trace 
mineral mixes. 

For full information and prices, circle 


No. 2 on the Reader Service card. 


PESTICIDE SPRAYER 

Marketing in the United States of a new 
“pulse-jet” portable pesticide sprayer has 
been announced by Devenco, Inc., New 
York City. The German-developed device 
is claimed to cover two acres in less than 
20 minutes. For complete information, circle 
No. 9 on the Reader Service card. 
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e — \\ The more easily closed PREFORM bagtop first introduced in this country 
| by Bagpak—and now tremendously successful—has been further im- 
| ee a ; 3 \\ proved with the PREFORM feature at the bottom—at no additional cost. 
| i a : \\ This new PREFORM Multiwall permits filling to the very bottom—makes 
| it easier to form the top—speeds bag closing—reduces sewing time. 
} PREFORM feature at the bottom with its increased efficiency often 
permits the use of shorter bags. 
SEND COUPON TODAY for full information! 
© Speeds bag closing 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, NY. 
PREFORM Multiwall Paper Bags. 
Makes better looking package! 
& NAME 
i 
{ADDRESS 
H 
*Trade Mark 
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Long, Old Paint 


Your Stable’s a Feed Store 


@ Evidences of the horse-and-buggy 
days are still noticeable at Henderson 
Farmers Supply Co., a bustling feed 
and farm equipment store located in 
the heart of Henderson, Ky., a city of 
25,000 on the south bank of the Ohio 
river. 

Owner Prentice E. Brown’s store 
property formerly housed a livery sta- 
ble and a platform-type elevator in the 


YEARS ago, this structure 
housed a livery stable and 
barber shop. Today, it's a 
modern feed and farm supply 
store, serving hundreds of 
farm families in the Hender- 
son, Ky., area. Henderson 
Farmers Supply Co. is headed 
by Prentice Brown. 


main salesroom once lifted horse car- 
riages to the loft. What now is the 
front office of Henderson Farmers Sup- 
ply in days past housed a barber shop. 

“So you might say we are still par- 
tially in the horse-and-buggy days,” 
Mr. Brown grinned. “Though I surely 
hope the way we do business doesn’t 
date back that far!” The steady growth 
of Henderson Farmers Supply Co. 
since its founding in 1945 bears testi- 
mony to the fact that there’s nothing 
dated about Mr. Brown’s method of 
conducting his business. 

Prentice Brown previously had 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Special Staff Feature 


served as an engineering staff member 
with a large aeronautical manufacturer. 
Then, eight years ago, a friend who 
operated a combination automobile 
and farm equipment agency decided 
to get out of the latter field. 

“It offered an excellent opportunity 
for me to get started in business for 


myself,” Mr. Brown explained. “So I 
acquired the farm equipment line, then 
added feed and the wide variety of 
other merchandise which we now 
stock.” 


Henderson Farmers Supply’s present 
building, which Mr. Brown leases from 
a non-resident owner, was in some- 
what less than desirable shape when 
he took it over. Addition of a concrete 
floor, skylights, and a modern gas- 
fired heating system has made an Avl 
place of business out of the former 
horse barn. 


“This building is solid as a rock 
construction-wise,’ Prentice Brown 
explained. “And it’s just about the 
largest retail structure in Henderson, 
I guess.” The 1!4y-story building meas- 
ures 73 by 175 feet, extending half a 
block in depth. 

Prentice Brown and his eight full- 
time employes serve a trading area 
with a radius of 75 miles, encompass- 


ing Henderson, Union, and Webster 
counties. Deliveries are made on re- 
quest, under one of the soundest de- 
livery programs THE FEED BAG’s 
editor has seen in recent years: 

No deliveries whatsoever are made 
on purchases of less than $5. 

On orders from $5 to $25, the de- 
livery fee is 25 cents per item or $2 
per ton. 

Free delivery is offered on orders 
of more than $25. 

Key men on Mr. Brown’s staff at 
Henderson Farmers Supply Co., a 
Kentucky corporation, are Vice Presi- 
dent Carl E. Klutey, who serves as as- 
sistant manager, and Secretary Albert 
Tapp, the firm’s bookkeeper and parts 
department manager. Mr. Brown is 
president of the concern. 

“Our business policy is as near to 
straight cash on feed and sideline items 
as we can make it,” Mr. Brown noted. 


“But we do grant short-term (30-day) 
credit to risks who have established 
excellent local credit ratings.” 

The spacious Henderson feed store 
is open from 7:30 to 5, six days a week. 
Just inside the main displayroom is a 
comfortable “loafers’ bench,” which 
often is filled to its five-man capacity 
with visiting farmers and city resi- 
dents. 

“We don’t pressure these visitors to 
buy,” Mr. Brown declared. “We do all 
we can to encourage them to feel at 
home in our store. If they buy, fine. If 
they don’t, we know that we're none- 
theless building good will. Some local 


(Continued on page 106) 


PRENTICE BROWN 


No liveryman, he. 
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Kier fingertips imagine the taste 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. 
Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 
turer’s bag from another’s simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 
differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider* these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 
choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 
“Is this company big enough?” 

“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 

“Are their prices competitive?” 


FB-253 


“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
In a nutshell— 


“Are they good people to do business with?” 


We can’t tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 
wall users consider Union. This we do know ... and the 
inference is yours to make— 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 
important are placing an increasing share of their orders with 
Union. 


More so every day... ” 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION @© NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING @ CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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FATTENING The major accomplishment of the manufactured feed industry 
YOUR FEED has been to take byproduct materials, many of them used in 
no other way, and incorporate them in scientifically balanced 


rations to produce economically more milk, butter, eggs, poultry and meat. 


This absorption of otherwise not wanted materials has helped the feed industry 
to prosper, has enabled farmers to feed more efficiently at lower cost and has 
increased the price paid by processors for many agricultural products because the 


processors know they now have a market for their byproducts. 


Now the feed industry is called upon to absorb the surplus production of non- 
food animal fats such as grease and tallow. These fats were used to manufacture 


soap but the trend toward detergents has cut deeply into the market. 


The United States Department of Agriculture cooperating with the American 
Meat Institute Foundation has recently completed three years of experiments to 


determine results from the incorporation of these waste fats in manufactured feeds. 


The experiments indicate — 


The use of animal fat in feed may cut the amount and cost of feed required to 


make a pound of gain. Fat has 2! times as many calories per pound as protein or 
carbohydrate. 


Feeds with animal fats are less dusty and have better color, texture and palatability. 


Such feeds are easier to pellet and may make it unnecessary to do some of the pelleting 


which is now done to avoid waste. 


Non-food animal fats have been selling at from 3/2 to five cents per pound. 
Feed manufacturers who have been testing with fats in their feeds estimate they 
could pay from eight to 12 cents per pound. 

The big surplus of animal fat is helping to drag down livestock prices. If four 


per cent fat were added to broiler feeds and dry dog foods it would open a market 
for 280 million pounds of fat. An increase of only one per cent in all manufactured 
feeds would require 688 million pounds of fat. 


All this is something to think about and act upon. 


a (Neer Ben 
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Close Look the Unknown 


Private Lives of Growth Factors Told 


@ Everyone will agree that this is an 
age of investigations. The unknown 
growth factors have not escaped this 
trend. They are being investigated in 
a number of laboratories with great 
vigor. Every investigator should be 
able to justify his investigation, so it 
is quite appropriate to ask if there 
really are any unknown growth fac- 
tors. 

Or have nutritionists merely formed 
the habit of looking under the bed 
every night for a new vitamin? The 
point of this question is sharpened by 
the fact that chickens will grow on a 
so-called purified diet composed of a 
carbohydrate such as glucose, a pro- 
tein such as casein, pure mineral salts, 
crystalline vitamins, and water. How 
ever, if one replaces the casein with 
the essential amino acids, growth is 
inferior, suggesting that even purified 
casein may contain an unknown 
growth factor. 


Furthermore, it is possible to make 
up a diet of commercial feedstuffs 
which supplies all the known required 
nutrients and yet does not support a 
satisfactory rate of growth unless sup- 
plemented with some other feedstuff. 
This fact strongly suggests the exist- 
ence of at least one unknown growth 
factor but it is not proof. The growth 
effect might be the result of an inter- 
relationship between known nutrients, 
or it might result from destruction of 
some nutrient in the basal diet. 

This brings us to two important 
questions: namely, how is an unknown 
growth factor discovered and when 
does it cease to be unknown? First of 
all, some nutritionist, working with a 
diet that supposedly includes all the 
known required nutrients, observes a 
growth factor when he adds some 
crude supplement. He must then make 
sure that his original diet was com- 
plete, that it did not deteriorate with 
respect to any essential nutrient be- 
fore it was consumed, and that the 
merit of the crude supplement does not 
depend on a high level of some known 
factor or particular combination of 
known factors of previously unsus- 
pected value. If the investigator is 


By DR. H. R. BIRD 
University of Wisconsin 


careless at this point, he may do a 
great deal of work and re-discover vi- 
tamin A, which is quite unstable in 
some diets. 

Having satisfied himself that the 
growth effect he has observed is not 


DR. H. R. BIRD 


related in an unsuspected manner to 
a known nutrient, the investigator 
comes to the conclusion that he is 
working with an unknown growth 
factor. If it is destroyed by ashing, it 
is not a mineral element but an organic 
compound. If a crude concentrate can 
be prepared which is effective at a 
level of 0.25 per cent of the diet or 
less, the factor is probably not an 
amino acid or any other compound 
that enters into tissue structure. Hav- 
ing satisfied these criteria, the investi- 
gator may stick his neck all the way 


Important Facts 


. .. about unknown and known growth 
factors as they affect poultry are de- 
scribed in this address which former 
USDA scientist Dr. Bird presented be- 
fore the Central Retail Feed associa- 
tion. 


out and say he is working with an un- 
known vitamin, an organic compound 
which must be present in the diet in 
small concentration to permit normal 
function of the organism. 

Then there follows what might be 
called the biological characterization 
of the new vitamin. In what materials 
is it found? What is the most satisfac- 
tory diet for inducing deficiency? 
What are the deficiency symptoms? 
In which species can deficiency be in- 
duced? Is it required for both growth 
and reproduction? Is it transmitted 
from dam to offspring? Is it stored in 
large amounts in the tissues? The an- 
swers to these questions often serve 
to differentiate one unknown factor 
from another. 

The next step is concentration and 
crystallization of the pure vitamin. At 
this stage a name may be assigned, al- 
though that is sometimes done earlier. 
When sufficient quantities of the pure 
vitamin are available for feeding ex- 
periments, it becomes possible to de- 
termine with certainty its biological 
properties. Will the pure vitamin pro- 
duce all the effects produced by the 
crude concentrates, or will it produce 
only a few of these effects, leaving 
others to be explained on the basis of 
remaining unknown factors? 

When vitamin B,. was obtained in 
pure form in 1948, it became possible 
to distinguish its effects from the ef- 
fects of remaining unknown factors. 
Some progress had already been made 
by biological characterization. A 
growth factor or factors had been dem- 
onstrated, in yeast at Cornell, in dis- 
tillers’ solubles at Purdue, and whey 
at Purdue and Cornell. These materials 
were poor sources of By», so their 
growth stimulating effects had to be 
related to something else. The same 
can be said for the unknown factor of 
fresh cereal grass reported by Cero- 
phyl Laboratories. In the Merck lab- 
oratories, with an experimental diet, 
it was demonstrated that B,. would 
replace animal protein supplements; 
at Beltsville, with another experimen- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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How Much 


does 


To you? Exactly three ounces of Pro-GEn to every ton 
of your feed. And when you figure it out, ounce for 
ounce, you'll find this price is far lower than you'll pay 
for any antibiotic or arsonic compound. 


But ask any poultryman how Ae figures it. 


Ask him what it’s worth to reduce early mortality in 
his broilers and turkeys. To keep just a few more birds 
disease-free. And to send them on to market a few 
feedings earlier. 


Or ask him about growth response. You'll hear how 
Pro-GEn registers remarkable weight gains in his flock. 
How it noticeably improves feathering and helps insure 
good skin pigmentation. 


Pro-Gen blends easily, quickly and safely with all in- 
gredients in your feeds. You can use it as the pure 


arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement. Either way, ~ 


won’t you find out for yourself how Pro-Gen can 
bolster both your feeds ... and your feed business? 
Chemical Sales Division, Abbott 


Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Abbott 


Other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 
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Calcium d/-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 
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Keeping Pace With Progress 


Central Convention Theme Attracts 900 


@ Nearly 900 Badger state feed men, 
plus representatives from Minnesota, 
Illinois, Iowa, and seven other states, 
attended the 28th annual meeting of 
the Central Retail Feed association in 
Milwaukee June 1-2. A soundly- 
planned program proved a powerful 
magnet for retailers. 

Re-elected president of the organi- 
zation was Walter F. Uebele Jr., Bur- 
lington Feed Co., Burlington. Re- 
turned as vice president was Carl J. 
Basten, New Franken feed dealer. Ray 
Kaercher, Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, continues as secretary-treasurer. 
David K. Steenbergh, publisher of 
THE FEED BAG, was re-elected ex- 
ecutive secretary. Eldon H. Roesler, 
the publication’s business manager, 
was named to his first full term as as- 
sociate executive secretary. 


Chosen by the membership to terms 
as directors were Paul F. Duginski, 
Consumers Cooperative Exchange, 
Merrill; H. B. Hegge, Whitehall Mill 
& Power Co., Whitehall; and William 
H. Becker, Becker’s Feed Store, Al- 
mena. 


Visiting members were given a 


STAFF COVERAGE 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


warm welcome to Milwaukee by Roy 
Leistikow, the first convention speaker, 
Mr. Leistikow is associated with Strat- 
ton Grain Co. and spoke in his capa- 
city as president of the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. 

“Since we met last year,” Mr. Leis- 
tikow began, “we have experienced a 
change in federal administration, 
which we all hope will be more favor- 
able to this group. One thing worth- 
while so far has been the lifting of 
control over some prices in our indus- 


SPEAKERS W. E. Glennon, 
left, and C. W. Sievert flank 
CRFA's president and. vice 
president, Walter F. Uebele 
Jr. and Carl Basten, in top 
row. Shown across bottom 
are retiring directors Floyd 
Bauer and C. O. Dodge; 
Martin Hennessey, director; 
Treasurer Ray Kaercher; D. 
R. Guptill, director; and J. F. 
Heinzen, retiring director. 


try, as well as abolishing wage stabi- 
lization. 

“I sincerely hope we can get our 
business back to a basis whereby we 
can have control of it ourselves, and 
not by bureaucrats,” Mr. Leistikow 
continued. “Let us include in our 
thoughts our business competitor, who 
is our neighbor. Through cooperation 
with our competitor, we can attain far 
more success than could be done by 
bitterness and throat-slashing.” 

President Walter F. Uebele Jr. fol- 
lowed with his official message. He 
cited work done by Central officers 
during 1952-53 and referred to the 
association’s long campaign against 
“unworkable controls.” 

Continuing, Mr. Uebele noted that 
“price controls are now gone, but un- 
der no circumstances should this be a 
signal to become lax in our efforts to 
protect the interests of feed and grain 
firms. We have to continue to work 
as a unit to present a strong front.” 

Then Mr. Uebele reported the or- 
ganization’s work in behalf of a bill to 
require the cooking of commercial raw 


(Continued on page 22) 
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AND GRAIN DRYER HANDLES MORE GRAIN, 
MAKES MORE MONEY | 


You remove more moisture with pérfect wees at lowest Ss 
cost with the new Joa Cropsaver Corn and Grain 
make more profit on grain! hey 
No scorching, no blending, no 2 3 of grains wx : 


the new Joa takes over your drying job. Since each kernel 
CROPSAVER is subjected to the same controlled heat exposure for the 


same controlled period of time, even moisture orate 


6- -PASS METHOD is ECONOMICAL 


The new Joa 6-pass conveyor principle handles up to 200 - _ 
bushels of corn per hour, and does the drying job at the S| i 
almost unbelievable low cost of one-half cent per point. The — 
Joa Cropsaver Dryer is compact and versatile — it has three ~ 


times the drying and of other 
Same dimensions: 


“THESE JOA FEATURES 
SET NEW STANDARDS 
IN GRAIN DRYING: 

Continuous Operation 
2. Controlled Air Flow 
3. Variable Speed Control 
4. 


Easy Installation, indoors or out- _ 
doors, Only 24 ft. long, 
high, 5 ft. wide. 


5. Simplified Controls, Trouble-Free 
Operation, Low Maintenance Cost. ‘ 
6. Self-Contained Machine, Com- 
pact, rugged. ae 
7. Never part of your building. 


Write, Phone or Wire for Details! . 


Available. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLE Sipe 
DRYING EFFICIENCY 
LOW-COST OPERATION 


CURT G. JOA, INC., Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin \ 


Please rush compiete information on the new Joa 
Cropsaver Dryer. 


i 
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The Skooglund Feed and Seed Store has built its sales volume on quality service and quality feed. Left to right are Clarence, Oscar and Mrs. Skooglund; 
and outside men, Rolf O. Hauge, R. V. Porter, James Copeland, and Leonard C. Havel. 


Alabama Dealer’s Sales-through-Service Plan 
builds customer confidence and repeat sales 


**Feed and egg routes throughout the community 
are the way to get business,”’ says Oscar Skoog- 
lund of Robertsdale, Alabama. “I run seven 
routes now... but they didn’t spring up over- 
night. When I started in business I wanted more 
than my share of the potential feed volume for 
Ful-O-Pep, so I decided to give extra service to 
my customers. I started a sales-through-service 
program ... and it’s really paid off. 

“*In the 11 years that I’ve been handling 
Ful-O-Pep, my business has made steady, con- 
sistent gains. Gradually, I have been able to add 
to my staff...and today I maintain four out- 


side men to sell, take orders, deliver and advise 
my customers on their feeding problems. Through 
this personal service and reliable advice, old 
customers have enlarged their feeding operations, 
and new customers soon become boosters for 
Ful-O-Pep. 

“Today I average five to seven cars of Ful-O-Pep 
each month, and my volume continues to grow. 
I’m grateful for the help of the Ful-O-Pep Dis- 
trict Representative, and for the backing given 
me by Ful-O-Pep advertising and merchandising. 
And I’m convinced that quality service plus qual- 
ity feed is the route to big tonnage.” 
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—A Close Look 


(Continued from page 16) 


tal diet, it was demonstrated that B.. would 
replace a concentrate from cow manure; at 
Minnesota with a practical diet, it was dem- 
onstrated that B:: would replace animal 
protein supplements. 

These results, especially the Minnesota re- 
sult which was obtained with a practical diet, 
seemed to indicate that animal protein sup- 
plements could be regarded as protein Bi. 
supplements and nothing more, and that 
they must compete with combinations of 
soybean meal and By. However, reports 
from Maryland and Wisconsin stated that 
chicks required for growth an additional 
unknown growth factor supplied by animal 
protein stipplements but not by a diet com- 
posed largely of corn and soybean meal. 

It was partly because of this disagreement 
that experiments on this subject were started 
at Beltsville. It was soon found that either 
result could be obtained depending upon 
the kind of chickens used. A fast-growing 
strain of New Hampshires and a slower 
growing strain of Rhode Island Reds were 
fed a diet similar to many commercial broil- 
er mashes except that is contained no animal 
protein supplement. It was complete in all 
known nutrients. Other chicks were fed 
the same diet with four per cent fish meal 
replacing part of soybean meal. During the 
first six weeks, fish meal made little differ- 
ence in the growth rate of the females of 
either breed. The difference in average 
weight resulting from the feeding of fish 
meal was less than an ounce. The Rhode 
Island Red males fed fish meal were only 
0.1 pound heavier than those not fed fish 
meal, but the difference in favor of fish 
meal in the New Hampshire males was 
more than 0.2 pound. In New Hampshires 
the importance of fish meal was more ap- 
parent in the 10-week than in the six-week 
weights. Males fed fish meal weighed 3.39 
pounds at 10 weeks, those without weighed 
3.02. Females fed fish meal weighed 2.68 
pounds; those without, 2.46. 

The question naturally arises as to wheth- 
er there are sources of the factor other than 
fish meal, fish solubles, and meat meal. The 
Maryland work showed that the factor pres- 
ent in liver fractions was also present in 
yeast, in smaller concentration. Likewise the 
factor studied at Beltsville was found in 
yeast, but in most cases a level of eight per- 
cent of yeast was needed to produce a good 
response. However, one sample of Torula 
utilis, otherwise known as wood yeast, was 
effective at a level of three per cent of the 
diet, and so there is a possibility that 
yeasts may prove to be a practical source. 
The chances appear even better for certain 
bacterial cultures. One sample of dried cells 
of Bacillus subtilis was effective when fed as 
0.75 per cent of the diet. 

The factor was not found in dried whey. 
Apparently there are at least two unknown 
growth factors, one present in fish and 
meat byproducts and in certain fermentation 
products and the other in whey and perhaps 
in distillers’ solubles, alfalfa meal, and in 
lower and more variable concentration in 
soybean oil meal. As a matter of fact in a 
recent report from Illinois it was concluded 
that there are three distinct unknown fac- 
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tors, one in fish solubles, one in dried whey, 
and one in alfalfa meal. 

No evidence was obtained at Beltsville that 
the factor in fish products was required for 
reproduction, or that it was transmitted 
from dam to offspring. Chicks from hens 
fed good diets containing fish meal seemed 
to have as great a need for the factor as 
chicks from hens on restricted diets. This 
was contrary to the results obtained at 
Maryland in studies of the liver factor. It 
may mean that we were dealing with two 
different factors. However, the results ob- 
tained in the two laboratories of Western 
Condensing Co. contain unmistakable evi- 
dence that breeding hens fed a corn-vege- 
table protein type diet became depleted of 
an unknown factor that was required for 
growth of progeny. The supplement which 
prevented depletion supplied four per cent 
of fish solubles and four per cent of dried 
products so it is impossible to say whether 
the factor depleted was the whey factor, 
the fish factor, or both. 

At Maryland and also at Beltsville, the 
factor under study was concentrated, in the 
one case from a liver fraction and in the 
other case from fish solubles. The factor in 
fish solubles was soluble in water, in methyl 
and ethyl alcohol of 50 and 80 per cent 
concentration, and in phenol. Advantage 
was taken of these properties in preparing 
a concentrate which was effective when fed 
as 0.055 per cent of the diet. The factor 
was destroyed by ashing so presumably is 
organic. On the basis of this evidence we 
can refer to it provisionally as a vitamin. 

In matters of this kind it is perfectly 
proper for members of the feed industry 
to brace their feet and hold back a little 
against the enthusiasm of laboratory work- 
ers. A finding which is a sensation in the 
laboratory may prove to have no practical 
application at all. “So what?” is a legitimate 
question if asked with an open mind. The 
answers in this case, are five in number: 

1. The unknown factor of fish and meat 
byproducts is not supplied in measurable 
quantities by grains and soybean oil meal, 
the principal constituents of poultry feeds. 

2. It is supplied by fish meal, fish solubles, 
and meat meal and is at present the principal 
treason for regarding these as something 
more than protein-vitamin B:. supplements. 
Anyone who is paying more for fish meal 
per unit of protein than for soybean oil 
meal is already taking note of this factor 
in a very practical way. 

3. It is required for rapid growth whether 
the feed contains an antibiotic or arsenical 
or not. 

4. It is more critically needed by-a fast- 
growing broiler strain than by a slow-grow- 
ing strain of chickens. 

5. Its effect is not confined to early 
growth but extends over the first 10 weeks 
of life at least. 

The practical importance of the unknown 
factors in whey and alfalfa meal is not quite 
as well established as in the case of the 
factor of fish and meat products. With 
respect to the whey factor, more informa- 
tion on distribution is needed. There is 
some evidence that it is more widely dis- 
tributed in feedstuffs than is the factor 
of fish and meat products. There is evidence 
that it is required in diets containing anti- 
biotics and arsenicals as well as in the ab- 


sence of these supplements. 

Undoubtedly the time will come when 
all of these factors can be supplied in pure 
form. Probably before that, new crude 
sources will be developed. But for the time 
being every starting mash or broiler mash 
should contain some fish meal, fish solubles, 
or meat meal, and for the sake of insurance 
it ought to contain some dried whey and 
some alfalfa meal, too. 


Use of Tinned Milk 
Began Century Ago 


Condensed milk, an important product of 
the American dairy industry, observes its 
100th anniversary this year, the Borden Co. 
of New York City has pointed out. In the 
spring of 1853, dairy pioneer Gail Borden 
developed the first condensed milk at New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 

Mr. Borden patented his process in 1856 
and the same year opened a condensery at 
Torrington, Conn. The first plant was un- 
successful, but a year later Mr. Borden be- 
gan anew, this time succeeding in the estab- 
lishment of a plant which was the forerunner 
of today’s 32,000-employe Borden Co. 

According to Borden officials, condensed 
and evaporated milk constitutes the largest 
selling tinned food product in the world, 
accounting for 25 per cent of all sales of 
tinned foods. 


Competition Stressed 
By Northwest Speaker 


Featured speaker at the May 25 meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation was Prof. Skuli Rutford, assistant. 
agricultural extension director at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. “Productivity is the 
basis of our prosperity,” the speaker de- 
clared. He stressed that American agricul- 
ture and industry have flourished thanks to: 
free markets and competition. 

The Minneapolis area manufacturers are: 
planning to cooperate with the Minnesota 
Poultry Industry Council on a state fair 
exhibit, Secretary George Gates revealed. 
Ralph Latchaw of Nutrena Mills, Inc., heads 
the group’s committee working with the 
poultrymen. 


Clancey Will Serve 
Chase in the West 


Appointment of Paul Clancey as a west- 
ern sales representative has been announced 
by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. Clancey’s 
territory will include eastern Washington, 
western Montana, and Northern Idaho. 

A signal corps veteran of World War IT, 
Mr. Clancey is a graduate of Dakota Wes- 
leyan University. He formerly was affiliated 
with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

H. R. Capers Jr. has been named a 
junior salesman in the Dallas and - Fort 
Worth metropolitan areas. He is an air 
force veteran of World War II and also 
served on active duty since the war's end. 
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—Keeping Pace 


(Continued from page 18) 


garbage used for feeding purposes. The 
bill is now Wisconsin law. He also de- 
clared the CRFA was campaigning in behalf 
of its members to exempt animal health 
products from a “dangerous drug” bill cur- 
rently being discussed at Madison. 

Closing. the president asked for conti- 
nued support of the membership in the 
association’s drive towards wider use of 
scientific feeding practices and balanced ra- 
tions. 

Treasurer Kaercher followed with his 
report, pointing out that the Central asso- 
ciation is in excellent financial condition. 


The key role of teamwork in association 
activities was stressed with emphasis by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Steenbergh in his official 
report. He commended the membership, 
stating that “more of our members have 
participated in the work of our association 
than the members of any other feed indus- 
try organization.” 

Mr. Steenbergh pointed out that a $6 
increase in association dues had resulted in 
a loss of only 12 members, adding that “we 
predict the total membership will be higher 
than ever before at the end of this fiscal 
year.” 

Turning to work done by CRFA during 
the previous year, the executive secretary 
listed these as concrete accomplishments: 
1) concrete results produced from associa- 
tion advertising in a leading state farm 
paper; 2) added farmer respect for CRFA 
plaques and decals, which are furnished to 
all members; 3) continuation of the popular 
Wisconsin nutrition school for feed men; 
4) legislative accomplishments; and 5) suc- 
cessful district meetings within Wisconsin. 

Principal speaker on the morning of June 
1 was W. E. Glennon, chief executive of 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, whose subject was “Your Future in 
Feed.” 

Mr. Glennon launched his remarks by 
pointing out that it would be easy “to paint 
a very rosy picture” of the feed trade's 
future. “Today, the industry is furnishing 
27 per cent of all feed, exclusive of pasture 
and roughage, that is consumed by livestock 
and poultry in this country. This figure was 
well below 20 per cent just a few years ago.” 

Tracing the progress made in nutritional 
research towards even better formula feeds, 
Mr. Glennon commended the close team- 
work between departments of agriculture, 
experiment stations, colleges, the farm press, 
control officials, and AFMA. “This team- 
work is the best it has ever been,” he noted. 

“At this stage, one might begin to assume 
that the industry ‘never had it so good’,” 
Mr. Glennon continued. But he cautioned 
feed men not to be overly optimistic and 
recommended that they read an address by 
AFMA Board Chairman J. D. Sykes regard- 
ing the industry's future. (This talk was 
published in the May issue of THE FEED 
BAG, beginning on page 17.) 

“Our industry, generally speaking, has 
done.a rather miserable job in seeing that 
feeding programs and management prac- 
tices are improved to take advantage of 
more efficient feeds and better breeding,” 


Here is a summary of resolut‘ons adopted 
at the 28th annual meeting of CRFA: 

1) Endorsed the credit program of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 

2) Condemned the practice of some fer- 
tilizer manufacturers of bypassing dealers 
and selling direct to farmers. 

3) Endorsed “any governmental program 
which will reduce waste, limit expenditures 
on non-essential projects, and will help 
bring about a reduction in taxes.” 

4) Approved local feed clubs which deal 
with local problems within the framework 
of the Central association. 


Mr. Glennon continued. “Let’s be even 
more concerned than in the past about what 
the livestock and poultry feeder gets out 
of the feed sack. We have a tremendous 
obligation to see that our products are sold 
right, used right, and serviced right.” 

For a successful future in feed, President 
Glennon emphasized, dealers and manufac- 
turers must maintain a positive mental atti- 
tude and must have faith. This faith, he 
explained, must be threefold: 

“1) Faith in the value of what you are 
selling. 

“2) Faith in your ability to explain and 
present it. 

“3) Absolute faith in the worth of your 
services.” 

Winding up his address, Mr. Glennon 
stated, “The future growth of our industry 
will be on more solid ground if it is built 
around active, progressive, service-minded 
dealers. It is the responsibility of feed manu- 
facturers to help build dealers of this type.” 

The noted University of Wisconsin poul- 
try scientist, Prof. James G. Halpin, got 
the June 1 afternoon session off to a lively 
start by recounting the progress which he 
has noted in his many years of close con- 
tact with the feed industry. Prof. Halpin, 
an honorary life member of the Central Re- 
tail Feed association, will retire from his 
post at Madison on July 1. 

“I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that my grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers never bought a pound of chicken 
feed in their lives,” he reminisced. “They 
raised it or the chickens found it as best 
they could. When I came to Wisconsin, 
none of you had for sale nor had ever sold 
a pound of chick starter mash, growing 
mash, or egg mash.” 

Prof. Halpin moved through the years to 
describe a modern farm in his family. 
“There they buy everything that they eat 
except milk and eggs for about five months 
of the year,” he reported. Prof. Halpin’s 
nephew, to whom he referred, is a dairy 
farmer. “There are no horses, hogs, sheep. 
or turkeys,” he continued. “The fruit trees 
have been pulled out so they have to buy 
even fruit.” 

Concluding his remarks, Prof. Halpin dis- 
cussed high egg production in the present 
day. ““How has this increase been possible? 
The breeder has produced the type of hen 
that is capable. of laying 20 to 25 eggs a 
month. The feed manufacturer must formu- 
late mashes good enough to enable her to 
do this job. Your customer, the flock owner, 
must see to it that the management is good 
enough to do the job. 

“Good chicks, well-fed and well-man- 
aged,” he emphasized, “can and will do the 


job.” 

Immediately following his talk, Prof. 
Prof. Halpin was presented with a framed 
scroll of appreciation and a check for $200. 
The Central group commended the eminent 
poultry scientist for his long and meritorious 
service. 

Following Prof. Halpin on the program 
was Dr. H. R. Bird, a recent addition to 
the University of Wisconsin faculty. Dr. 
Bird formerly headed poultry research acti- 
vities at the Department of Agriculture re- 
search center at Beltsville, Md. His address 
is published in full, beginning on page 16. 

Philip H. Willkie, Indiana state legislator 
whose father was a candidate for President 
of the United States in 1940, was the wind- 
up speaker on the afternoon of June 1. 
Young Mr. Willkie is considered an up-and- 
coming future leader of the Republican 
party. He titled his remarks, ““The American 
Challenge.” 

Mr. Willkie said that America stands at 
the cross roads and at the pinnacle of our 
power. He said we are facing the challenge 
of communism, which is determined to 
destroy the United States and that for which 
we stand. 

According to Mr. Willkie, this struggle 
with communism may be a 75 to 100 year 
war and not an all-out war in a specific area 
such as we have known in the past. 

“Such a struggle requires patience. Lack 
of patience is the greatest weakness of the 
United States,” Mr. Willkie said. ‘‘The 
idea has been advanced that we should go 
it alone in the world. I don’t think we can 
do it, but we should lead the rest of the 
free world.” 

He advised Britain and the United States 
to stand together to show that we are united 
in order to swing the still-free nations of 
the world to our side. 

Touching on falling farm prices, Mr. 
Willkie suggested that possibly the old two- 
price idea contained in the McNary-Haugen 
bill would be the answer to our current 
surpluses. This bill passed in congress in 
the 1920's, he said, but was vetoed once by 
President Coolidge and once by Hoover. 

The Central association’s annual banquet 
was held the evening of June 1 and was, as 
usual, one of the best attended dinner ses- 
sions anywhere in the American feed in- 
dustry. The Broadway-calibre floor show 
and dancing which followed were under- 
written by the Milwaukee Grain Exchange. 
The social events attracted most of the 
total convention registrants. 

Leadoff speaker on the morning of June 
2 was C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consul- 
tant and co-author of THE FEED BAG’s 
exclusive Feed Nutrition Digest feature. Mr. 
Sievert discussed “Changing Formulas to 
Meet Conditions.” 

He began by pointing out that while 
requirements of various animals and birds 
are somewhat similar, they also present many 
differences. In all feeds, however, mixers 
sometimes have to replace a scarce ingre- 
dient with one which is more readily avail- 
able. Here, Mr. Sievert cited the substitu- 
tion of hominy feed for corn as an example. 

“Remember, men, feeders don’t like 
changes in the appearance of their feeds,” 
he warned. 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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Bemis 
Bags 


for your hard-to-pack products! 


GET 8-WAY PROTECTION... 
They guard against: 


@ Change in moisture content 
® Contamination 


Sifting 
@ Insect infestation 


@ Undesirable odors 
@ Loss of aroma 
@ Loss from snagging and tearing 


@ Rough handling in l.c.1., truck, 


- or 5-Layer construction depen 


ments. Special linings of treate 
papers and films available. 


Maybe You Need These, Too’ 
Qe : 1 om If you don’t require the exceptional protec- 
3 tion of Bemis Waterproof Bags, Bemis Multi- 
wall, Flexiply (laminated crinkled multiwall), 
Cotton or Burlap Bags are your best bet. 
Whatever Kind of Bag You Need, 


WE MAKE IT! 


111-0 No. 4th St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Why trust to Luck 


when you can count on laboratory control? 


There’s no “luck”... no “chance” . . . no guesswork about 
the grade of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. Each shipment 
is precision-blended and then laboratory-tested, assuring you of 
a grade that is guaranteed to meet your contract specifications. 
So, don’t take chances with quality. Order your dehydrated 
alfalfa meal from the W..J. Small Co. — the company that 
maintains eight control laboratories just to make sure that you 
get exactly what you order. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


DIVISION 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 
1200 OAK STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
June 2, 1953 


EISENHOWER VS. TAFT? 


There is a certain type of Washington columnist or reporter who appears to 
have an inner urge to proclaim regularly on the slightest excuse that the Repub- 
lican party is splitting at the seams and is about to destroy itself, that it is 
being torn apart by a bitter conflict between its so-called "conservative" and 
"liberal" wings. 


Such people almost seem jubilant at the prospect of a fight which might de- 
stroy the possibility of effective policy in any field. By their attitude toward 
it, they probably reveal their own inner political biases. This type of newspaper- 
man never seems to be discouraged in his gloomy predictions by the repeated proof 
that Republican leaders have thus far been able to work together for the achieve- 
ment of policies jointly determined upon. 


So it is with the recent speech on our foreign policies by Sen. Bob Taft at 
Cincinnati and President Eisenhower's comments made at a press conference shortly 
thereafter. Actually, Taft made it clear that he was not criticizing present 
administration policy, and Eisenhower made it clear that he was not criticizing 
Taft's remarks. Yet, a part of the press chose to play up ica incident as if it 
represented a sharp break between the two men. 


Undoubtedly, there is a difference of opinion between the two on foreign 
policy as well as on other subjects. A more careful reading of the precise state- 
ments by the two men, however, will, I think, show that the difference is primarily 
one of emphasis. wie 


Nowhere in the Taft speech does the phrase "go it alone" appear, which had 
been widely played up as being the gist of his remarks. His statement regarding 
the Korean situation was as follows: "I think we should do our best now to negoti- 
ate this truce and if we fail, then let England and our other allies know that we 
are withdrawing from all further peace negotiations in Korea." 


The President did not directly comment on that statement or on any other part 
of the speech. In fact, he said he had not yet read the speech. 


He did say, in effect, that our policies of working with the UN and of building 
up NATO had his support, and that generally it was necessary to make concessions 
from time to time to our allies in order to preserve those alliances. 


THE REAL PROBLEM IN KOREA 


None of which really went to the heart of the problem. The problem is simply 
this. For the better part of two years now, at the behest of the UN and our allies, 
we have been endeavoring to negotiate a truce in Korea. In the conduct of those 
negotiations, repeatedly we have made concessions we did not want to make, but 
which our supposed friends and allies insisted that we make. In short, other nations, 
not the United States, have had the deciding voice. 


By the time this column appears in print, it is possible that a truce will 
have been agreed on, since this material is prepared well in advance of the day 
THE FEED BAG reaches you. Up to the date of this writing at least, all our efforts 
at a truce have been futile. The concessions forced upon us by such sideline-sit- 
ters as India have not brought any concrete results. 


Meanwhile, our urgent requests that other UN nations send troops to Korea 
have been almost equally futile. We are still carrying the major share of the load. 


If these current negotiations break down again, surely we cannot let our UN 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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AFMA Looks the Future 


School Grant Made, Awards Renewed 


@ Presentation of an $8,000 check to 
the Kansas State College feed school 
by the American Feed Manufacturers 
association highlighted the 45th an- 
nual meeting of AFMA, held May 
13-15 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. A new attendance record 
was established, with 1,503 officially 
registered at the meeting. 

The group’s contribution to the in- 
dustry feed school was made May 14 
by Board Chairman J. D. Sykes, Ral- 


RECEIVING this $8,000 
check for the Kansas 
State College feed tech- 
nology school is Maurice 
Johnson, right. J. D. 
Sykes, AFMA board 
chairman, made the pre- 
sentation. I+ will permit 
KSC to engage a project 
engineer. 


ston Purina Co., St. Louis. Receiving 
it for the school was Maurice Johnson, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, who 
heads the trade committee advising 
the feed school. 

Purpose of AFMA’s contribution, 
Mr. Sykes explained, is to employ a 
project engineer to supervise construc- 
tion and installation of equipment at 
the Manhattan, Kan., feed technology 
headquarters. 

“The American Feed Manufacturers 
association is pleased to be able to 
offer this money to help complete a 
well-rounded program,” Chairman 
Sykes noted. He expressed pride that 
“the cost of the physical properties of 
the school was subscribed by members 
of the feed manufacturers and allied 
industries.” 

Keenly aware of the importance of 
research to the industry and to the 
welfare of the nation, AFMA’s direc- 
tors voted to continue the association’s 
nutritional research recognition pro- 
gram through 1956. Three $1,000 
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awards are made annually. The 1952 
award winners addressed the Chicago 
meeting briefly, following official pre- 
sentation to them of engraved plaques. 
They are Dr. M. L. Scott of Cornell, 
Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue, and 
Dr. H. D. Eaton of the University of 
Connecticut. 

W. E. Glennon and J. D. Sykes 
were re-elected president and board 


chairman, respectively, of AFMA. W. 
T. Diamond was selected for another 
term as executive secretary-treasurer. 
Continuing as vice chairman of the 
association board is Harold J. Buist, 
president of Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Heading the association’s nutrition 
council for 1953-54 will be Dr. Victor 
Heiman, research director for Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., and Tole- 
do. He succeeds Dr. John C. Ham- 
mond. Vice chairman of the council in 
the coming year will be Dr. R. T. 
Parkhurst, who directs research for 
Lindsey-Robinson €& Co., Roanoke, 
Va. Named to the 10-man executive 
committee of the nutrition group were 
Harry Konew, Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston; Dr. H. M. Harshaw, H. K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; and 
A. W. Koon, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Re-elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for AFMA’s dog food 
division was E. H. Kieser, executive 


O. V. Wells 


E. T. Baughman 


vice president of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Toledo. R. P. Long, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was elected vice chairman. 
Continuing as secretary is Richard L. 
Kathe, AFMA director of agricultural 
services. 

E. P. Costello, Early & Daniel Co., 
Indianapolis, will serve as chairman of 
AFMA’s executive traffic committee 
for the next year. J. W. Harnach, Co- 
operative GLF Mills, Ithaca, N. Y., 
was chosen vice chairman. C. §. Con- 
nolly, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
continues as secretary. 

Convention speakers May 14 were 
Mr. Sykes, whose address was pub- 
lished in full in the May issue of THE 
FEED BAG; Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City; James Q. 
du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Dr. W. E. 
Petersen, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Frank Thorp Jr., Michigan State Col- 
lege; and Dr. J. P. Delaplane, Texas 
A & M College. Digests of talks by 
Mr. du Pont and Dr. Delaplane also 
were published last month. 

On May 15, the rostrum was occu- 
pied by J. D. Patterson, president of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials; Oris V. Wells, bu- 
reau of agricultural economics chief; 
Ernest T. Baughman, federal reserve 
bank officer; and H. A. Bergdahl, 
Crane Co., Chicago. Mr. Baughman’s 
address is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

This magazine’s exclusive “Conven- 
tion Capsules,” the essential texts of 
key talks at the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association’s 45th annual 
meeting, follow on page 29. 
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triple guaranteed! 


That's one of the reasons it is first choice of 
more and more top quality money-making 
feed manufacturers and dealer mixers. 


Guaranteed not only when made... not only 
when mixed ... but actually when fed! That’s 
NOPCOSOL, the new concept in feed fortifiers, 
product of years of NOPCO research. Now you 
can assure your customers of just the right 
vitamin potencies, just the right amounts of 
antibiotic and trace minerals—without costly 
overfortification, without danger of underforti- 
fication. When you include one batch-size bag 
of NOPCOSOL in each ton of feed, your forti- 
fication worries are over. 


And here are three more reasons why 
NOPCOSOL is the finest poultry and swine 
feed supplement available today: 


NOPCOSOL contains dependable MICRATIZED* 
Vitamins A & D—guaranteed stable ... guaran- 
teed nutritionally available. 


NOPCOSOL is easy to use—it is packaged in 10 Ib. 
“batch-size” bags that exactly fortify a one ton 
batch of feed. 


NOPCOSOL costs you less to use—less in inventory, 
less in labor, less in amounts used. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRISON 2, N. J. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Pioneer Producers of MICRATIZED* Vitamin Products 
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NOPCOSOL is shipped in 10 Ib. “batch-size” 
bags, 4 bags to a carton. It is available in 8 
formulations for poultry, turkey and swine 
feeds, with or without trace minerals. Each 
bag contains guaranteed levels of: 


VITAMINS: Micratized* Vitamin A, Micra- 
tized* Vitamin D, Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, 
Choline, Niacin, Vitamin Bj, 2. 


ANTIBIOTIC: Procaine penicillin (for poultry), 
Aureomycin (for swine). 


TRACE MINERALS: Iron, lodine, Manganese, 
Copper and (in swine feeds) Cobalt. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 
*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


ral Department 


Agricultu pany 


4 NoPCO Chemical Com 
F R ‘4 First & Essex 
“New Horizons in 


it 
Feed Sales’ 


Please send me 


complete information abou 


FREE NOPCOSOL 
t the 


RELY ON THESE 
quality NOPCO products 
for your feeds: 
NOPCOSOL 


Complete vitamin - anti- 
biotic- trace mineral feed 
supplement. 


NOPCO 

A & D VITAMINS 
A complete line of 
Micratized* dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
conventional dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
Vitamin A & D oils. 


NOPCO 
B VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium pan- 
tothenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), 
vitamin Bi2 feed supple- 
ment, 


NOPCAINE 
Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment (Procaine peni- 
cillin). 

NOPCOM 
Vitamin Bi2 and Pro- 


caine penicillin supple- 
ment. 


brochure, prices and 


NoPCOSOL Program: 
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Street & No. 


MAKE 


‘DRY dD’! 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE’S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D eencansdiemenaned Chort #1. 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 

2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 

mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 

sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 80 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 60 

sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 

furnished free with each tin, upon request. 40 
20 


WHAT |S BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember TIME IN MONTHS 


: EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 


OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


. Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of Above chart shows rapid ond complete 
your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 

1 . . of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! tay 
Product of N. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


H New York Office K. S. Crittendon, inc. Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom 

T E BOWMAN GROUP 220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 177 Milk Street ais ae eng 
New York 17, N. Y. Chorlotte, N.C. Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
George O. Adams Vitamin Headquarters, inc. M. A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
147 Wallace Avenue 1097 S. Marengo Avenve Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 
Buffalo, New York Pasadenc 5, Calif. Kensas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowe 
Arch Sales Compony J. M. Trading Corporation 1. H. Nester & Co. Grady J. Parkerson 
1406 Eos! 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Bivd. 16 South Water Street 166 Howell Street = 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Iilinois Philadelphia. Pa. Dollas, Texas 
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Disease Problems 
In Dairy Cattle 


By DR. W. E. PETERSEN 
University of Minnesota 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

The young dairy calf, theoretically at 
least, is subject to all of the nutritional 
deficiencies that single-stomached animals 
may suffer. Digestive tract upsets are re- 
sponsible for the majority of the morbidity 
mortality that is so alarmingly high. 


For a very young calf, overloading the 
stomach with milk or milk substitutes is 
probably one of the most prominent factors 
responsible for digestive upsets that so fre- 
quently result in the animal's death, but 
there is also plenty of evidence that young 
calves suffer from particular vitamin defi- 
ciencies that contribute toward their sus- 
ceptibility to digestive disturbance. 


The calf’s store of vitamins A and D is 
low at birth. Therefore, the feeding of col- 
ostrum is important in building up stores 
that will carry him through the time when 
his feed may be deficient in these substances. 


Since the calf is designed to become a 
a consumer of roughage ultimately, the 
newer evidence seems to indicate that the 
earlier calves can be induced to consume 
high quality forage, the better. However, 
under the sanitary conditions maintained on 
many first-class farms, calves often fail to 
become inoculated with the microflora that 
are essential for proper functioning of the 
rumen. 

It is important to give consideration to 
the effects of feedstuffs on the health of 
the animal and to wonder to what extent 
efficiency of dairy cattle production could 
be improved by giving more attention to 
this particular area of nutrition. 

It should be emphasized that while the 
nutritional requirements of cattle and other 
ruminants are relatively simple compared 
to those of single-stomached animals, that of 
the dairy cow is a very highly developed 
animal in which her capacity for milk pro- 
duction has been developed manifold for 
what the animal was originally intended for 
—to produce enough milk for proper nour- 
ishment of the calf. 

The dairy cow was primarily constructed 
for the use of forage. With the develop- 
ment of milk-producing capacity, it has be- 
come necessary to feed increasing amounts 
of grains and concentrates, for which she 
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was not specifically developed. Consequent- 
ly, we can expect the modern trend to tend 
more and more toward deficiencies. 


Disease Problems 


In Swine Field 


By DR. FRANK THORP JR. 
Michigan State College 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

A balanced diet is important for pigs, 
whether in good or ill health. A certain 
calorie level must be maintained to provide 
efficient protein synthesis. And to achieve 
such synthesis at all, every known amino 
acid must be present and in the correct 
proportion. A high protein level is good 
disease insurance, also. : 


Proceeding to specific diseases, early stud- 
ies at the Michigan station clearly indicated 
that outbreaks of certain types of swine 
enteritis in weanling pigs were due solely 
to nutritional deficiencies. A major cause 
of this disease was the feeding of low-pro- 
tein rations made up largely or entirely of 
cereal grains. Injection of a combination of 
B-vitamins resulted in a stimulation of ap- 
petite but not a cure. When a high protein 
ration was added, the pigs recovered. In 
my opinion, niacin therapy alone would 
have been as effective in curing the enter- 
itis as was the use of the B-vitamins com- 
bined with the adequate levels of protein. 

We may conclude that various types of 


enteritis are due to nutritional deficiencies 
and can only be cured by nutritional thera- 
py. Nutritional enteritis is far more widely 
spread among pigs than is generally re- 
alized. 

When a low protein material, such as 
corn, is fed with a protein supplement of 
variable efficiency, such as meat and bone 
scraps, amino acid supplementation may be 
needed. Antibiotics generally are not suit- 
able as a replacement for amino acids. There 
is some evidence that current pig rations, 
regarded as standard, are unnecessarily high. 


Third Degree for 
Feed Industry 


By MAURICE JOHNSON 
Staley Milling Co. 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

Your school is now being built under 
fixed contracts. The money for it is either in 
the Kansas State College treasury or in 
pledges. The feed technology school ad- 
visory committee has tried to be a good 
guardian of your funds and shall continue 
to supervise this activity in an advisory 
capacity. 

This committee of 21 feed manufacturers 
has now organized itself with bylaws that 
provide three-year terms for the members, 
seven being replaced each year. No man or 
company can be re-elected on the com- 
mittee, so all of you, over the years, will 
have an opportunity to be elected to this 
group and share in the pleasure and re- 
sponsibility of working with the institution 
you helped to create. 

Huge as the formula feed business is, it has 
had few young people on the college level 
interested in it. Few graduates of any school 
pick the mixed feed business as a lifetime 
work. Somehow they seek out the profes- 
sions and businesses most clearly represented 
and endorsed by the colleges and universi- 
ties. Until today, formula feed manufac- 
turing has not been in this group. 

With the tremendous emphasis recently 
placed by nutritionists on scientific formu- 
las, it was not surprising to find that a 
progressive school like Kansas State College 
not only would accept our proposal to join 
with them in creating such a department 
but would work along harmoniously in 
making it fit the needs of our industry and 
the farmer it serves. 

If we call the feed industry a person, 
you will agree that it won its first degree or 
first diploma when it began to leave the 
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RESEARCH award winners 
Dr. Hamilton D. Eaton and 
Dr. Milton Scott flank Nor- 
Kraeft of WGN as they pre- 
pare for a radio interview. 
J. D. Sykes, right, warms up 
for his remarks as AFMA 
board chairman. 


simple field of emergency-type feeds many 
years ago and learned to use the findings 
of nutritionists to help make the farmer 
more successful. By setting up this school 
of feed technology, the industry has earned 
its second degree. 

Now we join the ranks of other estab- 
lished industries and soon will rank with 
them as a profession of great importance to 
our country—if we show we deserve that 
honor. We should get an extra thrill out of 
the fact that school history shows no other 
instance where an industry has solicited it- 
self and financed its own school on the 
_campus of a land grant college. 

This school will provide us with talent 
that is more than mechanical. Students ma- 
joring in feed technology can follow one 
of three four-year options: operations, nu- 
trition, or administration, with practical feed 
milling the backbone of any course they 
elect. By staying another year and carefully 
planning his course, the student may ob- 
tain an additional degree in administration 
or mechanical engineering. 

Now what is the third degree? We have 
the first two. We have become of great im- 
portance to the customer and we have sec- 
ured an alliance with education that helps 
mature the industry. The third degree is 
this: to measure up to the estimation of 
the public on all phases of operation as an 
industry. We will have obtained our third 
degree when the industry has the standing, 
stature, and qualities necessary to provide 
continuing and permanent service for cus- 
tomers. 


A Look Across 
The Fence 


By J. D. PATTERSON 


Association of American 


Feed Control Officials 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 
As a control official, my actions are gov- 
erned by law and any activities on my part 


must fit into the pattern established by legis- 
lative direction. 

At the present time, we have many state 
feed laws. Many of these states have had 
laws for many years and many of the laws 
have been relatively unchanged insofar as 
guarantees are concerned. Some states have 
done an excellent job adapting their pro- 
gram to the needs of the consumer and 
industry. But judging from remarks made 
by members of the feed industry, there must 
be many other states which are out of step 
with the times. 

Why is this? Well, our courts and control 
departments lean very heavily on the printed 
law. It is true that the law has a rather 
general wording which can or could be 
interpreted by the control official to cover 
many situations. However, we prefer, as 
far as possible, guidance by law and not by 
individual interpretation. 


The question might be asked: why hasn't - 


the law been changed? This again goes 
back to the relationship between the control 
official and the feed industry. The feedstuff 
law, as well as many others, is generally 
considered an industry law. Industry, to- 
gether with other interested groups, enacts 
the law. Its purpose is to establish practcies 
which are of benefit to both industry and 
the consumer and industry pays the cost of 
enforcement. 

The control official, acting as state agent, 
is charged with the responsibility of enforce- 
ment. We feel that an industry law and its 
requirements are basically a responsibility 
of the industry being regulated. We stand 
willing to confer with the industry in chang- 
ing the law. We do not think it is our 
responsibility to change the law unless it 
is necessary to make it enforceable. 

In our state, we believe industry has the 
right to know how its fees are being spent. 
All feed control officials will welcome a co- 
operative approach on these problems. In- 
dustry should not feel backward in asking 
for an accounting of money paid for feed 
law enforcement. 

In judging the present status of feed 
control, these developments should be rec- 
ognized. Nutritional research has made out- 
standing progress in the past few years. 
Official control work has not kept abreast 
of these developments. Present methods of 
reporting findings in feed control work are 
not adequate to the needs of the consumer. 

Now what should be done? Our present 
control laws should be completely examined 
in reference to their adequacy. Control work 
should be directed so that its findings will 
be of increased value to industry and the 


consumer. Neither of our associations can 
do the job alone. But working together, we 
can siggest needed improvements and en- 


courage states to overhaul their present 
laws. 


A Bonus for You 
Every Month 


By H. A. BERGDAHL 
Crane Co. 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

How do we get our hands on a bonus? 
Well, it’s as simple as this. We've got to 
earn it by better selling. So let's explore 
and analyze salesmanship in its highest and 
most effective form. 

There are hundreds and possibly thou- 
sands of definitions of salesmanship. Here's 
a new one I heard not long ago that seemed 
to have a lot of good stuff in it: 

“Salesmanship is the power or ability to 
influence people to buy at a mutual profit 
that which they may not have thought of 
buying until we called their attention to it.” 

Notice that part, “until we called their 
attention to it.” That's created an interest 
where no interest existed. The milkman 
who delivers your milk had little or nothing 
to do with the selling of that product. He 
was merely filling an order determined at 
some previous time. It’s that “previous 
time” area that we are going to lay stress 
on. 

We start by equipping ourselves with the 
correct mental climate. We must have our 
minds attuned so that under all conditions 
we are thinking in terms of how our goods 
and our services will benefit the customer. 
The salesman with the right mental climate 
is determined to help all prospects, irre- 
spective of the kind of a reception he gets. 

Never excuse failures by blaming the 
company you work for. It’s wrong. When 
we take pot shots at the home office, we 
think we are building ourselves up in the 
eyes of the customer but the opposite is 
actually true. The customer gets the idea 
the company is not to be trusted and you 
aren't either. 

Rather build your own product, your own 
company, your own industry. If you must 
do a little griping, keep it within your com- 
pany or your industry. Make it a family 
affair. 

Let’s remember. that when we're bonus 
building we approach prospects and cus- 
tomers with one thought in mind, “I've 
come to help rather than sell.’ Sure, in 
order to make use of the “help” we offer, 
they must buy the goods we are suggesting. 

So much for mental climate. Now we 
are ready to face the prospect and go 
through the first minute of an interview. 

Start the sale by gaining favorable atten- 
tion quickly. This means start talking in 
terms of benefits. People will buy benefits. 
Details can come later. First the prospect 
must be impressed with the advantages 
which will come to him as a result of buy- 
ing your product. 

Use visual aids as much as possible. May- 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Vertical Screw Elevator 


The quick, economical solu- 
tion to all handling problems. 
They're built to meet your re- 
quirements in 6”, 9” and 12” 


diameter sizes. 


There’s a 


KELL oupLEY 


for every 


mill and elevator 


requirement 


CHECK the 
post card... fill 


out and mail 
TODAY! 


Offers you 


Dependable Mill Equipment 


Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 
better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 
Costs no more than ordinary mill machinery. 


j 
tea a 

tects mill machinery. 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator. 


‘Vertical Feed Mixers 
%y to 5 tons and lorger 


Electric Truck Hoist 
Cuts Handling Costs, 


No. 100 GB Corn Sheller with 
Blowers for Grain and Cobs. 


Cob Crusher for making 


Corn Cutters ond Poultry Litter. 


Graders with Aspirators 


Chain Drag in Double 
Attrition Mill Blowers or Single Geared Types. 
for any size Plant. 


Throat 


Forced Air Corloader with 
electric motor or belt drive. 


Corn Scalpers with or 
without Air Cleaners. 


Pitless 
Corn Sheller. 


Regular Model **M"* 


Hammermill with 
Corn Sheller. 


Direct Connected Motor. 


Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio here 

Vertical Feed Mixer 

Regular Hammermill 

Wide Throat Hammermill 


Corn Sheller with Blower 
Electric Truck Hoist 


I'm interested . 


. please onal full information| on the KELLY 
DUPLEX machinery checked. 


Chain Drag 
TOWN Corn Cutter and Grader 


Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Poultry Litter Machine 
Corn Scalper 

Regular Corn Sheller — 
Pitless Corn Sheller , 


STATE 


Vertical Screw Elevator 
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You'll 
be glad 
you bought a 


Permanent non-electric magnetic separator 
for wood spout or hammermill installation. 


..-presents the finest hammermill ever built 


for immediate delivery. Ruggedly built and loaded with 
high productive power, the KELLY-DUPLEX Hammermill is 
one of the finest pieces of milling machinery money can buy! 


cae 
tip 


The heavy steel mill body, efficient motor, large blower 
housing and oversize blower coupled with its superior 
grinding efficiency are just a few of the features of KELLY- 
DUPLEX Hammermills that point to fine quality milling 


in extra large volume. 


Vertical Feed Mixers for 
quick, thorough, efficient 
mixing. 


FIRST CLASS 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— VIA 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. AIR 
SPRINGFIELD, MAIL 
Vertical Screw Elevators 
OHIO . + for quick, economical 


grain handling. 


PERMIT No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L. & 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ai} | 


Back Home Again Indiana 


Converted Residence Is Feed Center 


@ 4 converted residence, now a thriv- 
ing feed store, is “home in town” for 
hundreds of farmers who live in the 
area around Bedford, a city of 20,000 
in south central Indiana. Owner Idris 
Craig of Bedford Feed & Seed makes 
every effort towards encouraging farm- 
ers to use his store as their headquar- 
ters when in town. 

“We're always glad to see our 
farm friends,’ Mr. Craig explained. 
“Whether they come in to buy, to 
visit, or to meet their friends, they're 
equally welcome.” 

Husky Idris Craig has operated Bed- 
ford Feed & Seed since 1945. Previous- 
ly, he had served for eight years on 
the staff of another feed retailer in 
Bedford. His location on a_heavily- 
traveled thoroughfare just a few blocks 
from the city square in Bedford has 
its advantages in convenience, but also 
presents a major problem because of 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Special Staff Feature 


the lack of adequate on-street parking. 


“Our two-truck dock in front isn’t 
adequate for the volume of business 
we do,” Mr. Craig noted. “But up to 
now, there was little we were able to 
do about it. Currently, we are putting 
the finishing touches on a large parking 
lot near the back of our building. Once 


IN-TOWN headquarters for 
hundreds of Indiana farmers 
is this two-story structure 
which houses Bedford Feed & 
Seed at Bedford. Genial Idris 
Craig, the owner, is shown in 
lower photo. He and his staff 
demonstrate typical Hoosier 
friendliness to the farmers 
who depend on them for 


quality feeds. 


this is ready, we'll be able to provide 
all our customers with free, convenient 
parking. 

“Too, we will permit farmers to 
leave their cars here while they do 
their other shopping, if the lot isn’t too 
congested,” he added. 

That concern for his customers’ con- 
venience and comfort is typical of 
every phase of Mr. Craig’s operations. 
While his 2/-story frame store build- 
ing, formerly a residence, presented a 
great many problems to the enterpris- 
ing Hoosier, he is overcoming them 
with skill and ingenuity. 

Idris Craig handles a full line of 
Vitality formula feeds and also manu- 
factures his own Craig’s starting and 
growing rations, egg mashes, and hog 
feed. These are based on formulas de- 
veloped by Vitality Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

“Poultry feeds still are my biggest 
sellers,” Mr. Craig noted. “They ac- 
count for approximately half of our 
feed tonnage. Dairy rations are next 
in line, making up to 20 per cent of 
our volume. Next come hog feeds, at 
about 15 per cent of our total.” Dog, 
rabbit, and pigeon feeds make up the 
balance of Mr. Craig’s volume. 


“We've developed a considerable 
portion of our poultry feed volume 
through the sale of first-quality baby 
chicks,” Idris Craig explained. “Not 
only is handling the chicks a profitable 
venture in itself, but invariably pur- 
chasers of baby chicks become steady 
customers for poultry feed.” 

Bedford Feed & Seed carries a wide 
variety of popular sidelines. Poultry- 
men get special attention in the dis- 
plays of Gran-I-Grit, Pilot brand oyster 
shell, and Pratt’s remedies. Mr. Craig 
also stocks Warner poultry equipment, 
which accounts for a substantial yearly 
profit. 

“Our business in seed corn and 
field seeds always is good,” Mr. Craig 
declared. “We also have had success 
with onions and other ‘sets’ in the 
spring planting season.” Bedford Feed 
& Seed has enjoyed particular success 
with its sales of Nitragin seed inocu- 
lants. Mr. Craig explained that the 
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demand for the product often cut his avail- 
able supplies to an extremely low point. 

Other sideline merchandise handled in- 
cludes d-Con rodenticide, sprays, insecti- 
cides, du Pont Ceresan, garden seeds, hay, 
and fencing. 

“Two products that have really caught 
on in this area are Blatchford’s Calf-Pab 
and Pig-Pab,” Mr. Craig noted. “We are 
doing an ever-increasing volume with the 
pair.” 

Also on the popularity upswing are Vita- 
lity rabbit pellets. Raising of rabbits for 
meat has been increasing steadily in south- 
ern Indiana and Idris Craig features pel- 
leted rabbit feed in his promotions from 
time to time. 

Bedford Feed & Seed’s advertising and 
promotion campaign includes a daily classi- 
fied ad in the Times-Mail, display advertise- 
ments from time to time, calendars, and 
direct mail. 

Milling equipment at Mr. Craig's store is 
kept in A-l condition at all times. The 
firm’s mechanical layout includes a Fords 
hammer mill, a one-ton Kelly Duplex mixer, 
and a modern corn sheller. Custom mixing 
is done on request, although the majority 
of Mr. Craig’s customers prefer either Vita- 
lity or Craig’s formula rations. 

Four employes staff Bedford Feed & Seed, 


three on a full-time basis and one part-time. 


One staff member specializes in delivery 
work and on-the-farm selling. 

“We deliver along a well-planned route 
on Thursday of each week,” Idris Craig 
disclosed. “Farmers know that they can al- 
ways count on a Thursday delivery and 
most of our customers cooperate by tele- 
phoning their orders in earlier in the week. 

“Every other day, we cover the suburban 
areas on a combination delivery-and selling 
trip,” he added. Bedford Feed & Seed does 
a substantial business in cash-and-carry small 
orders in the city itself. Many of these pur- 
chases are for 50 cents’ or a dollar’s worth 
of bulk feed. Garden and flower seeds also 
account for a large amount of city trade. 

A modern electric cash register and an 
easy-to-read feed price list are features of 
the office section at Bedford Feed & Seed. 
Mr. Craig's office is just back of the sales- 
room, near the milling department, and just 
ahead of the warehouse area. Circulars of 
interest to farmers always are on display on 
the office counter. 

“Yes, we try to do everything we can to 
make farmers feel at home here,” Mr. Craig 
repeated. “We have plenty of stiff, clean 
competition in the retail feed business in 
Bedford and we feel that an extra measure 
of friendliness is a valuable sales tool.” 

Cash on the line is Idris Craig’s aim, al- 
though it has not yet been fully accom- 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY BURTEEN 


"Real high quality oyster shell they feed us!’' 
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plished. “We sell as much as possible for 
cash,” he noted, “but we do carry a limited 
number of established risks on a 30-day 
basis.” Bedford Feed & Seed rarely has 
credit troubles, a tribute to the thorough 
investigations which Mr. Craig conducts in 
connection with applications for accounts. 

The bustling Bedford Feed & Seed es- 
tablishment and its genial owner, Idris 
Craig, have carved a substantial and secure 
niche for themselves in the farming com- 
munity around Bedford. Hoosier farmers 
like fair-dealing, quality merchandise, and 
the cordial welcome they receive at Bedford 
Feed & Seed. 


Lambs’ Value Higher 
If Ewes Are Treated 


Drenching of ewes with phenothiazine 
just before they are turned out on pasture 
will boost the value of lambs $1.50 or more 
a hundred, according to Ralph H. Grim- 
shaw, extension specialist of Ohio State 
University. The chemical, he said, would 
kill the nodular worms that often enter ewes 
and lambs with grass. 

Even a ewe that looks healthy, he claimed, 
can carry enough stomach worms and fe- 
male nodular worms to contaminate a pas- 
ture with more than a million worm eggs 
a day. A female worm can lay 5,000 eggs 
a day. Lambs that pick up the worm eggs 
may go to market four to six weeks late, 
probably at reduced value, often $1.50 a 
hundred in a month. A similar sum may 
be lost because of vanished byproduct value. 

Because the worms cannot be effectively 
attacked after they have entered the interior 
of sheep, it is important to treat ewes be- 
fore they go on pasture, Mr. Grimshaw 
emphasized. Two ounces per ewe of pheno- 
thiazine should be used to assure best re- 
sults. Other recommended practices are: 
stocking of plenty of grass for lambs, setting 
up of spare pastures, and spreading of loose 
and trace mineral salt as supplement. 


Reseal Payment Plan 
Explained by USDA 


No payments under its “reseal” program 
for 1952-crop corn and oats will be made 
to farmers who repay their loans, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced. 
Storage payments will go only to those who 
deliver corn or oats to Commodity Credit 
Corp. in satisfaction of loans at the end 
of the “reseal” period. ; 

The programs apply only to farm-stored 
corn and oats, extending the loans for 1952- 
crop corn through July 31, 1954, and for 
1952-crop oats through next April 30. For 
the full “reseal” period, storage payments 
will be 13 cents a bushel on corn and three 
cents less on oats. 


STALEY MANAGER 


Wyman L. Sooy has been named central 
Illinois territory manager for the formula 
feed department of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill., the firm has announced. He 
previously was associated with Pecks Prod- 
ucts Co. at St. Louis. 
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APRONS designed 
PAJAMAS 
SPORTS mee for your 


umung CUStOMer’S 
Le-USE 


THROW RUGS 


Fulprint flower-bright, eye-catching colors and attractive patterns 


are easily made into fashionable clothes and many useful 


household items. They are especially designed for your customer's 


re-use. These economical, color-fast bags give you a sturdy 


container. They are uniform in quality because production is 


. 


controlled from raw cotton to the finished bag. We'd welcome the 


opportunity to explain how Fulprint Bags can help sell your brand. 


Just wire, call or write your nearest Fulton Branch. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA . ST. LOUIS . NEW ORLEANS . DALLAS . DENVER - LOS ANGELES - KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
MINNEAPOLIS . NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. WINTER HAVEN, FLA... SAN FRANCISCO . PHOENIX 
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Today’s greater feed efficiency requires 
more pantothenic acid per pound of feed 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS Pigs and poultry produce meat more efficiently on today’s 
FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 


scientifically formulated rations. It is increasingly clear that 

—" higher gai d of feed require higher levels of 

eg”? igher gains per pound o require higher levels o 

PRO-PEN with B,. supplemental Pantothenic Acid. Many feed manufacturers, 


nig therefore, are including more of this vitamin in their formulas. 
Niacin 


Potassium Iodide Mixtures No. 52-S CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MIXTURE MERCK offers 
: Suifaquinoxaline ; you a reliable and easy-to-use source of Pantothenic Acid. 
Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution Thi d ins 32 f Calci P. h 

Multi-Vitamin Mixtures for Feed Use Is product contains pane 

No, $4—RihoMevia Mixture Dextrorotatory per pound in corn distillers dried grains. 

*PRO-PEN is the trade name of Merck & Co., Inc. Calcium Pantothenate also is offered in mixtures with 
for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. Riboflavin. Niacin. and Choline 
° 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MERCK 


DEXTROROTATORY 


Research and Production for | [M MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
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@ When asked to name his most effec- 
tive sales tools, feed retailer H. R. Spies 
of Preston, Minn., points to a duplicat- 
ing machine and a broom. Both play 
major roles in this feed dealer's strate- 
gy of winning new customers who buy 
feed, seed, chicks, and fertilizer from 
H. R. Spies Feed & Supply Store. 


“They team up very effectively,” he 
explained. “I use the mimeograph ma- 
chine to send out price lists, descrip- 
tions of the products we have in stock, 
and easy-to-read advertisements about 
our chicks. I try to send out at least 
one mimeographed release weekly to 
the people on our mailing list.” 

How effective are these mimeo- 
graphed newsletters? Mr. Spies an- 
swers that query by citing one exam- 
ple. He had about 2,000 pullets on 
hand he wanted to clean out of his 
store. He mentioned this in his weekly 
broadside. The day after the little 
mimeographed paper was in the mails, 
he was deluged with buyers. 

“I could have sold an additional 
5,000 birds if they had been in stock,” 
he said regretfully. “Moreover, that 


H. R. SPIES 


Don't neglect the broom. 


percentage of business as do classified 
ones. 

“Ninety-five per cent of the farm- 
ers always turn to classified columns,” 
he asserted. “They're eager to see 
what their neighbors have to sell. In 


“It’s just a humble broom,” he 
stated, “but it helps to win and keep 
new customers. Farmers and _ their 
wives like a clean store. Sure, they will 
tolerate an unkempt, down-at-the-heels 
store if they like the dealer. But dirt 
doesn’t win new customers. A great 
deal of feed is being purchased by 
farm wives—and they're just as aller- 
gic to dirt and slovenly storekeeping in 
a feed store as they are in a grocery 
store.” 


According to Mr. Spies, he was 
“born with a broom in my hands.” His 
father, who operated a flour mill in a 
nearby town, was almost fanatical on 
the subject of cleanliness. 

“If I missed any corners while 
sweeping out the office,” recalled Mr. 
Spies, “he would take me by the ear 
and march me back to the broom. 
When I finished sweeping out the 
place, it was as clean as the parlor at 
home.” 

Mr. Spies not only operates a clean 
establishment but an attractive one as 
well. For example, the window dis- 


Broom, Mimeograph His Tools 


They Win, Hold Customers in Minnesota 


little paper brought new faces into 
the store. Farmers still are eager to 
snap up bargains. Once they get ac- 
quainted with us, we have a chance 
to sell them feed and other products.” 

Although Mr. Spies puts great stress 
on his own publication, he also makes 
effective use of classified advertise- 
ments in the weekly Preston Repub- 
lican. In his own words, he has “‘splat- 
tered a great deal of ink” over its 
classified section. He feels that display 
advertisements do not bring as large a 
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my own case, I’m anxious to see what 
my competitors are pushing. So I’m 
like farmers in that respect—I pay 
careful attention to those want ads.” 

Mr. Spies smiled when he referred 
to his second sales tool—a common 
broom. He picked one up for inspec- 
tion. 


PRIMARY business aids at this 
Preston, Minn., feed store and 
hatchery are a broom and a 
mimeograph machine. H. R. 
Spies is the owner. 


play in the front window of the store 
is changed frequently. Last fall, one 
featured a bright, colorful display of 
autumn leaves with piles of golden 
corn contrasting with the red, brown, 
and yellow leaves. 

For one month recently, the window 
display was built around a 10-piece 
carving set awarded as a premium to 
customers buying feed or other prod- 
ucts. The next month it featured a 
silverware set. Mr. Spies gave cou- 
pons every time a customer purchased 


q 
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feed or paid up his account. 

“It’s helpful as a sales stimulant,” he 
stated. “Farm wives especially are interested 
in securing silverware. They make a habit 
of trading with a store where they can ob- 
tain premiums.” 

Located in Fillmore county, a southeast- 
ern Minnesota area in which a highly diver- 
sified type of agriculture is carried on, Pres- 
ton is the county seat town. Mr. Spies’ 
plant is a short distance from the court- 
house, making it a convenient place for 
farmers. 

The Spies family is well known in Fill- 
more county. Mr. Spies’ grandfather, Henry 
A. Spies, established the first flour mill in 
the county. It was a small one located in 
Carimona, now a ghost town. Later, Charles 
J. Spies, father of H. R., established a mill 
at Wykoff, but later moved to Preston and 
purchased a mill. It now is a soybean proc- 
essing plant, working full-time converting 
beans into oil products. Then in 1942 H. R. 
Spies established his feed and supply store. 

“After all,” Mr. Spies declared, “the 
flour milling business gradually was losing 
ground to the large plants. It was becoming 
increasingly hard to compete against them 
so we decided it was time to get out of it. 
The feed and hatchery business looked like 
a natural and we've been with it for 10 
years.” 

Mr. Spies manufactures a complete line 
of poultry, dairy, and hog feeds in addition 
to dog food. These are sacked under the 
Rex brand label. He also carries the line 
of concentrates manufactured by Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. One of his 
proudest claims is that he first began mixing 
a commercial line of mashes in 1926, one of 
the first in the country to do so. 

The Spies plant is arranged in the shape 
of a large “U” with the office and hatchery 
at one end and a large warehouse at the 
other. The feed grinding and mixing plant, 
together with the equipment for cleaning 
and treating seed, is housed in the closed 
end of the “U.” 

Mr. Spies explained that he converted 
the cobs left over from corn-shelling opera- 
tions into poultry litter. Corn cobs are a 
waste product in most elevators but Mr. 
Spies figured that cutting up the cobs would 
keep his equipment and employes busy dur- 
ing dull mornings or afternoons. The cob 
litter is sold in 50-pound sacks for 75 
cents and has become highly popular with 
poultrymen and turkey growers in the area. 

“The only thing we lose here is the 
noise,” Mr. Spies declared, referring to his 
manufacturing plant. 

The hatchery end of the feed business 
has proved to be a tremendous factor in 
boosting poultry feed sales; so is the egg- 
buying department maintained in the build- 
ing by a Chicago concern. This firm rents 
space in the store where it can grade, pack, 
and store eggs purchased for sale to Chicago 
hotels and restaurants. The emphasis here 
is on quality eggs and farmers receive from 
two to three cents above market price for 
clean, large eggs. The firm picks up the 
cases of eggs on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week. 

“The egg-buying department creates a 
great deal of store traffic,” Mr. Spies ex- 
plains. “It certainly promotes the egg mash 
business. The average farm flock consists of 


200 to 500 birds, but we have a few farmers 
like Charley Kohlmeyer of Fountain who 
has a huge laying house with thousands of 
hens. He buys a tremendous amount of 
feed during the course of a year.” 

The hatchery business keeps Mr. Spies 
and five employes extremely busy during 
the winter and spring months. He has three 
incubators which produce between 75,000 
and 80,000 chicks during the season. All 
chicks are sold locally after Mr. Spies de- 
cided the mail order business was fraught 
with peril. 

“Too many customers would decline to 
pick up their boxes of chicks,” he recalled. 
“This meant we had to turn them over to 
the postmaster and get whatever we could 
for them. That cost us plenty of money.” 

As an added service to his customers, Mr. 
Spies cleans and treats their seed. He has 
a slurry-type treater and adds liquid ferti- 
lizer in one operation. 

“Farmers are very appreciative of this 
service,” he declared. “It’s a profitable op- 
eration for us, of course, but farmers like 
it because it eliminates the need of cleaning 
and treating their seed at home. It’s a dirty, 
dangerous job when done on the farm. 
They would much rather have it done here 
in the mill.” 

Since Mr. Spies also handles a complete 
line of field seeds and fertilizers in addition 
to feed and baby chicks, his store has be- 
come a popular one-stop place. The fact 
that he has rest rooms for both men and 
women and chairs which can be used while 
the women are awaiting the return of their 
husbands also has made it popular. 

Care in regard to credit has helped him 
maintain a solid business. He has very little 
trouble with overdue bills. He aids his cus- 
tomers in every way possible and because 
of his desire to help them avoid debt he is 
on friendly terms with them. 

The fact that Mr. Spies came from a 
family of millers has made him somewhat 
of an authority on the subject of feeds. He 
can talk hog feeding with swine producers, 
higher herd butterfat averages with dairy- 
men, and more eggs per hen with poultry- 
men. 

On a foundation of knowledge and ex- 
perience, extending back three generations, 
H. R. Spies has established a modern, prog- 
ressive feed business which he expects will 
keep the name of Spies on the Preston, 
Minn., business roster for a long time to 
come. 


Whey Factor Subject 
Of New Publication 


Publication of an attractive booklet, “The 
Whey Factor Story,” has been announced 
by Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis. The firm manufactures Peebles’ whey 
feed products. 


Introducing the booklet, Western assert- 
ed that the whey factor has been clearly 
identified as a necessity for optimum growth 
in swine and poultry. The new booklet 
deals with progress in whey research during 
the past few years. For a copy of “The 
Whey Factor Story,” circle No. 3 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Hostetter Is Buffalo 
Exchange President 


Harris N. Hostetter, manager of the pro- 
duction division of Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., has been elected president of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, directors of the 
organization have announced. His election 
took place at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors at Corn Exchange offices 
in May. 

New vice president of the group is Elmer 
J. Koehnlein, plant manager for Allied Mills, 
Inc. C. J. Harriss was appointed executive 
secretary and traffic commissioner. Named 
as treasurer was Theodore A. Wagner, vice 
president of Wagner Grain, a branch of 
Frauenheim Corp. Richard J. Murray will 
aid him as assistant treasurer. 


Before the directors met, stockholders of 
the exchange named three directors to 
serve for three-year terms. They are Mr. 
Koehnlin; G. M. Loebel, vice president of 
Continental Grain Co.; and George P. 
Urban Jr., president of Geo. P. Urban Mill- 
ing Co. 


Gopher Poultry Work 
Headed by Johnson 


New head of the University of Minne- 
sota’s department of poultry husbandry is 
Dr. Elton L. Johnson, formerly a staff mem- 
ber at Iowa State College. He succeeds Dr. 
H. J. (Tod) Sloan, now director of the 
Minnesota agricultural experiment station. 

Dr. Johnson headed poultry nutrition re- 
search while at Ames. He holds degrees 
from Oklahoma A & M College and Purdue 
University. Prior to becoming a professor at 
Iowa State, Dr. Johnson served in the army 
medical corps and also as a federal-state 
egg inspector at Tulsa, Okla. 


Barberry Herbicide 


Is Now on Market 


A new herbicide, MCP, has been devel- 
oped to kill barberry bushes, which harbor 
destructive stem rust diseases of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. It will be used in 
heavily infested areas this year. 

Chemical composition of MCP is 2-methyl 
4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid. USDA asserted 
it eradicates the common or European bar- 
berry. MCP has been successfully tested in 
Pennsylvania. It differs from other barberry 
herbicides in that the pest plant does not 
have to be cut to be treated. MCP can be 
sprayed directly on the growing plant with 
effective results. ; 

NEW DISTRIBUTOR 

Opening of a new distributing firm for its 
products at Lawrenceburg, Ky., Kentucky 
Kasco Distributors, has been announced by 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo. The company 
was organized by T. A. (Sully) Sullivan, 


who has been in the feed business for a 
number of years. 
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You'll Get Speed 
Strength! Accuracy! 


4 > 
Glidden 


Turn to Savage Tags. You'll get RALSTON 


high-speed sewing, faster han- ee 


dling. You’ll get so much strength 
you can grab a tag and pull a bag! 
You'll get never-failing accuracy 
in'selecting the right bag. We'll 
send a batch of samples to show 
you why and how, if you'll clip the 
coupon to your letterhead and 
mail it NOW. No letter necessary. 


THAT TALK" 


SAVAGE LITHO CO., INC. 251 MAIN STREET 


Phone: Cleveland 0913 @ Homer J. Savage, President : BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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BLUE SEAL 3 
Ass 


CHOICE INGREDIENTS 


FOR FEEDS AND FERTILIZERS 


SELECTED FROM EVERY PART OF THE WORLD... 
AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DOOR... 


Our expert buyers are keyed to your interests. They travel the world over as 
capable negotiators for the ingredients that make your mixtures popular... 
and profitable ...in a highly competitive domestic market. 

VEGETABLE PROTEINS : BONEMEAL 


ANIMAL PROTEINS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
BEET PULP UREA 


FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FISH MEAL 


... the firm with the wisdom of experience and the drive of youth. Wire, 
phone or write | 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 


1873—80th ANNIVERSARY—1953 
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the Industry 


June 4, 1953 


MERCHANDISING IS ONCE AGAIN A PRIME TOPIC in the feed industry. With feed harder 
to sell, trade organizations around the country are putting more of 
their effort into keeping their members informed on ways to get and keep 
business. 


THE RECENT CENTRAL CONVENTION PROGRAM WAS TYPICAL. Speakers at the meeting, held in 
Milwaukee June 1-2, spent a great deal of time telling how to merchan- 
dise more feed, how to adjust formulas to meet competitive conditions, 
and how to get paid for the feed you sell. 


THE CONDITION IS NOT TOO TOUGH ON OLDER DEALERS, who remember the operations in 
the pre-1940 years. These feed men went through tougher times and have 
learned the lesson of what it takes to do business in a competitive era. 
There are still many feed men who do not have the experience to fall 
back on. 


THOSE WHO KNOW THE BASIC VALUE OF FEEDS ARE OPTIMISTIC about the future. However, 
they realize that it will take harder work, closer contacts, and stricter 
attention to business to make money. 


THREE IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS WERE PASSED AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION. One backed 
the USDA reorganization program which Agriculture Secretary Benson has 
Started and urged great economies, less government control, and lower 
taxes. Another resolution endorsed the credit program of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association and a third condemned the practice of 
selling fertilizer at wide discounts to farmers without protection for 
the dealer's margin. The resolution urged fertilizer manufacturers and 

j dealers to correct this practice before it became too late. 


: SECRETARY BENSON LISTED FIVE INDICTMENTS OF PRESENT FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS in a 

a recent speech in Cleveland. He said existing federal farm programs gave 
too little to farmers because they: 

1) do not build markets to put products into use at fair prices; 2) do 
not permit desirable adjustments to take place in our farm economy which 
will place the fa.mer on a more sound footing; 3) fail to provide ade- 
i quate incentive for self-initiative and self-help upon the part of the 
grower, handler, processor, and distributor; 4) price such commodities 
as wheat and cotton out of the world markets; and 5) tend to hold a 
price umbrella over synthetic and substitute products, which, in turn, 
take over farm markets. 


CHICK PLACEMENTS UP 18 PER CENT OVER 1952 is the good word from USDA. That was for 
the week ended May 16. Placements in the 12 major broiler areas totaled 
14,042,000 and egg settings were 18,544,000. 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS CONTINUE TO INCREASE while the price of wheat in the United 
States hits new lows. Canadian wheat is finding a ready market in not 
only the United Kingdom countries but also Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, and the Netherlands. 


; FARM PRODUCT EXPORTS BY THE UNITED STATES HAVE BEEN OFF SHARPLY, according to 

; government reports. The latest figure is in for the month of March and 
shows that exports dropped again for the ninth month in a row. The dol- 
lar value of exports was one-third smaller than in March, 1952, and the 
government expects that for the fiscal year ending June 30, U. S. farm 
exports will be off more than a billion dollars. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM CAN NO LONGER BE RELIED ON to move surpluses, according to 
Secretary Benson. He suggests instead that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act be extended; custom procedures be simplified; encouragement of 
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more stable foreign conditions; and pener reliance on credit facilities 
through the export-import bank. 


FACTORY WORKERS CAN BUY MORE WITH AN HOUR'S WORK, according to U. S. bureau of 
labor statistics. In March, 1953, the average worker received $1.75 for 
an hour's work and a pound of beef rib cost 63.7 cents, giving him 2.75 
pounds of beef for one hour of toil. In 1932, he received only 1.8 
pounds and in the boom year of 1929, only 1.45 pounds. During the OPA 
days of 1945, his hour would buy 3.1 pounds, but only on paper since it 
almost impossible to buy beef at controlled prices. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINSTRATION HAS NOT TURNED SOFT, according to Oveta Culp Hobby, 
secretary of the department of health, education, and welfare. There 
has been some talk that the grain sanitation inspection campaign was 
going to be less vigorous but Mrs. Hobby said that is not true. What is 
true is that the field force of 20 men is inadequate and she did not 
want to give the public the false impression that complete inspection 
was being made. She asks for greater self-inspection and cooperation 
from the trade. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION IS STILL WORKING ON A RETAIL EXEMPTION clause for the 
federal law. More than a year ago, a survey was made in our industry to 
find out what we considered as a retail sale. Wages and hours seem to 
have finally established that a retail sale of feed is sale to a feeder. 
Out of this may come a clearer understanding as to when a feed retailer 
is exempt from the minimum wage law and the 40 hour provisions. 


COMMODITY CREDIT HOPES TO UNLOAD 555 MILLION POUNDS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS during the 
month of June. Included will be 175 million pounds of butter, 125 mil- 
lion pounds of cheddar cheese, and 255 million pounds of non-fat dry 
milk solids. All of these commodities were purchased under the 1952-53 
and 1953-54 support programs. 


SEND FARM SURPLUSES TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES is the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. The Farm Bureau would like the government to 
funnel about one billion dollars of surplus farm products to needy coun- 
tries, to be sold there for the local currency and not for dollars. Sen. 
Tobey, New Hampshire Republican, said this would be a "Christian way" to 
dispose of surpluses. 


HOG PRICES BROUGHT A FIVE-YEAR HIGH ON JUNE 1. In the Chicago market, top hogs 
brought $26.90 per hundred pounds that day. Not many expected hogs to 
recover price-wise as quickly as they did from the new lows experienced 
a few months ago. Most experts figured a leveling off at about $25, but 
market receipts have not been up to expectations because more sows are 
being kept for breeding purposes. This augers well for a good fall feed 
business. 


LOOK FOR LESS GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS if hearings which started June 9 in congress 
produce any results. The house government operations subcommittee 
started hearings to determine whether it can cut down federal competi- 
tion with private industry. The federal government now engages in more 
than 100 commercial activities,from coffee roasting to free nurseries. 
Cutting down on this type of operation can save much-needed tax money. 


BYPRODUCTS FEED SUPPLY WILL BE SMALLER in 1952-53 year, according to USDA esti- 
mates. The 1951-52 total of 22.6 million tons of such feeds was a 
record and the current crop year is’not expected to reach that figure, 
despite an abundance of almost all types of feeds. 


VISITORS TO THE NATIONAL FEED INDUSTRY SHOW in Buffalo, June 8-10, were enthusias- 
tic about new developments in both machinery and nutrition. There was a 
genuine interest shown in new feed and grain mill machinery. Many new 
features which mean more economical operation were on display. This was 
the first time the Feed Show was held in the East. 


BROILER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES exceeds that of Canada. We now eat 14 
pounds per year while only five pounds of broilers per person are con- 


sumed in Ontario. There is still a big potential for broilers in both 
areas. 
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Maintenance costs on Sprout-Waldron Attrition 
Mills are approximately half that of any other type 
grinding mechanism, ton for ton. . . and this low 
maintenance cost stays low! There is virtually 
nothing to wear out on these sturdy mills but the 
grinding plates, which can be replaced at low cost. 
Small wonder that today more and more cost-con- 
scious feed millers are switching to Sprout-Waldron 
Attrition Mills. 


And low maintenance cost is only one of the 
many profit-boosting advantages of these time- 
tested mills. No other grinding unit even ap- 
proaches the high tonnage per horsepower that is 
average with Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills... 
no other mill can be run continuously for 16 to 24 
hours a day, week after week, month after month, 
for years on end ... and no other mill offers such 
a fast grind changing control. 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN to 
make a study of your present operations. Power 


savings alone may amortize the cost of a Sprout- ATT 
Waldron Attrition Mill in a relatively short time. att rition mi Ss 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 22 Logan Street, 
Muncy, Pa. 


+ Lowest Maintenance Cost per Ton 


¢ Highest Capacity per _o 

SPROUT -WALDRONA Fastest Grind Changi 
The Bast ive Mailing Sivce (886 
MUN CY-+ PENNSYLVANIA 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION AND BURR STONE MILLS 
MIXERS © SCREW, BELT AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS AND FEEDERS + REELS, SEPARATORS AND ASPIRATORS 


Since 1906 — 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. APRIL 30, 1907, NO. 62,380 OCT. 8, 1946, NO. 424,533 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, 
IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in carefully calculated pro- 
portions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 
@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 
WE SELL THRU DEALERS AND JOBBERS WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 


By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write today regarding our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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for lowest 
maintenance 
switch 
SPROUT-WALDRON 
$ 
265 
\ 
= 


Whatever type of bag 


you prefer, 


NX Chase can supply your needs. y 


ch ase 


100 years of know-how 
... your assurance 


of a quality package. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert. prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


T tle: Effect of Trace Mincrals and Other 
Dietary Ingredients Upon Carotene Stability 
in Stored Poultry Diets. 

Authors: L. D. Kamstra, A. W. Halvorson, 
and A. L. Moxon (South Dakota State Col- 
lege). 

Fublication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (March, 
1953) pp. 352-56. 

Digest: Previous work at various places has 
shown that free trace minerals have an 
adverse effect on vitamin A of cod liver oil; 
also, a destructive effect of meat scraps on 
vitamin A of cod liver oil. Alfalfa meal 
has been found to be a little more stable 
source of vitamin A in stored feeds than 
cod liver oil. 

In the experiments reported in this paper, 
practical poultry diets were prepared and 
were supplemented with a carrot oil sup- 
plement, and with dehydrated alfalfa meal. 
A manganese salt was added to one series 
and a mixture of manganese, iron, copper, 
and cobalt salts added to another series. 
Meat scraps were used in some: wheat feeds 
and ground oats also were used in some of 
the feeds. 

These feeds were stored for 30 days and 
for'145 days and vitamin A losses were de- 
termined at a low temperature (about 39 
degrees F.), a medium temperature (about 
71 to 82 degrees F.), and at a warm tem- 
perature (about 98 degrees F.). 

“Carotene losses with carrot oil supple- 
mented diets were affected by addition of 
meat scraps, limestone, and trace minerals. 
Additions of such ingredients enhanced car- 
otene losses to a greater extent in the corn- 
soybean starting ration than in diets having 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, oats, and 
sorghum in partial replacement of corn- 
soybean ingredients. Losses of the carotene 
of alfalfa were not materially affected by 
dietary composition. 

“Data suggested a superior stability for 
alfalfa carotene under practical conditions. 
Carotene losses of the three alfalfa meal 
supplemented diets were similar, except that 
a greater carotene loss was observed in the 
simple (corn-soybean) than in the more 
complex diets when storage was at 37 de- 
grees C. for the shorter period.” 
Comment: Let us not get the idea that the 
differences were very great when comparing 
carotene losses from alfalfa with those from 
carrot oil. In 145 days storage at ordinary 
temperatures, the loss was from 47 to 74 per 
cent with the carrot oil supplement, and 
from 51 to 62 per cent with the alfalfa 
supplement. At the higher temperature the 
losses with carrot oil were from 94 to 99 
per cent, and with alfalfa the feed lost 
83 to 94 per cent of its carotene. 
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The addition of meat scrap and limestone 
made a greater difference than the addition 
of the trace minerals. But the addition of 
trace minerals did cause a small increase in 
carotene destruction in most instances. The 
amounts of trace minerals added were great- 
er than those commonly used in all-mash 
rations as a rule. 

* 
Title: The Quantitative Threonine Require- 
ment of the Suckling Pig. 
Authors: R. F. Sewell, J. K. Loosli, L. A. 
Maynard, H. H. Williams, and B. E. Sheffy 
(Cornell University). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 49 
(March, 1953) pp. 435-41. 
Digest: Using a simulated milk diet, in 
which the nitrogen was supplied by isolated 
soybean protein, crystalline amino acids, and 
dibasic ammonium citrate, the authors of 
this paper have endeavored to determine 
the threonine requirement of the suckling 
pig. 

Yorkshire pigs, two and three days old, 
were the experimental animals. Each pig 
was fed three times a day from a bottle 
provided with a lamb’s nipple. These bot- 
tles were held in a special rack. Growth and 
feed efficiency were used as criteria in study- 
ing the effects of various levels of DL-thre- 
onine added to the experimental diet over a 
three week period. 

“The data suggest that the L-threonine 
requirement is approximately 0.9 per cent. 
This is equivalent to 3.6 per cent of the 
dietary protein” 

The authors point out that the L-threo- 
nine requirement of 0.9 per cent of the 
diet applies only to pigs of this age (less 
than four weeks old) and weight, and par- 
ticularly to rations containing approximately 
25 per cent protein. 

They also point out that 0.9 per cent 
L-threonine is higher than the 0.6 per cent 
requirement of the chick (as determined 
by Almquist et al) or the 0.5 per cent 
level needed by the rat (Rose et al). When 
these needs are expressed as percentage of 
the protein in the diet, we find it 3.6 per 
cent of the protein for pigs, 3.0 per cent 
for the chick, and 3.3 for the rat. 
Comment: These nutrition workers have 
done a fine job. All we need to be sure of 
now is that we understand just what they 
say. 

* 
Title: Growth Stimulation and Growth In- 
hibition of Chicks Fed Forage and Forage 
Juice Concentrate. 
Authors: R. G. Hansen, H. M. Scott, B. L. 
Larson, T. S. Nelson, and P. Krichevsky 
(University of Illinois). 


Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 49 
(March, 1953) pp. 453-64. 

Digest: Alfalfa meal is known to contain 
an unidentified factor or factors that help 
rats grow, and that improve the ability of 
females to feed and wean their young. On 
the other hand a number of papers have 
shown that under some conditions alfalfa 
depresses chick growth. 

Previous work has also shown that hot 
water extraction of alfalfa has yielded sapo- 
nins that have given the growth inhibiting 
effect, and the residue from hot water ex- 
traction was of no effect. 

Adding cholesterol or certain plant sterols 
with a vegetable oil largely neutralized 
growth depression. Evidently fiber itself, as 
found in alfalfa, is not the growth inhibitor. 

It is also known that saponins cause pro- 
fuse salivation when fed to larger animals. 
Because chicks are sensitive to saponins that 
animal was chosen for use in comparing 
sun-cured and dehydrated meals in both 
semi-purified and in natural diets. Forage 
juice concentrate was also compared. 

“Chick growth was stimulated when either 
dehydrated or sun-cured alfalfa was added 
to a purified diet containing all known fac- 
tors. Dehydrated meal at a level of 10 to 
20 per cent gave a response comparable to 
that elicited by five per cent of a forage 
juice concentrate. The factor appears to be 
more concentrated in sun-cured meal than 
in dehydrated meal, since the former gave 
its maximum response at the five per cent 
level. This would suggest that the high 
temperature required to process dehydrated 
meal was responsible for the decrease in 
activity. The existence of the growth factor 
in alfalfa meal is difficult to demonstrate in 
chicks when the meal is added to a practical 
diet. 

“When added to a purified diet, alfalfa 

meal does not depress chick growth until 
the level of intake exceeds 20 per cent. Even 
at a 40 per cent level, alfalfa meal does not 
materially depress growth below that of 
chicks receiving no alfalfa. Growth inhibi- 
tion can be more readily demonstrated with 
the practical diet than with the purified 
diet, which suggests that other natural feed 
ingredients may also contain substantial 
amounts of growth inhibitor.” 
Comment: Remember how excited some 
folks became a couple years ago when “a 
growth inhibitor” was announced as being 
present in alfalfa? Then there were papers 
showing that larger amounts of alfalfa 
showed growth inhibition, and also some 
that showed that alfalfa also increased 
growth. 

.These results were obtained when the 
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vitamin A values of alfalfa were taken care 
of independently so that carotene or vitamin 
A were not involved. So lots of people were 
arguing that alfalfa was not so good and 
many others that it is a good ingredient 
for chick feed. Feed manufacturers have 
continued to use good alfalfa in their chick 
feeds, but none have overloaded their feeds 
with it. Alfalfa is not a feed ingredient that 
can be shifted around all over the place in 
chick feeds—in fact no ingredient can be 
so handled in chick feed. 


The work reported in this paper helps 
clarify the situation a bit more. Sun-cured 
alfalfa is in the picture from the standpoint 
of the “unidentified factor(s). But, don’t 
forget that in practical feeds—in good manu- 
factured feeds—dehydrated alfalfa is one of 
the valuable vitamin A carriers, and vita- 
min A is of much importance especially in 
feeds that are more than a few weeks old. 


Title: Effect of Thyroprotein on Egg Pro- 
duction, Egg Weight, and Body Weight of 
Chickens During Summer. 

Author: M. M. Oloufa (Cairo University, 
Egypt). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (May, 
1953) pp. 391-93. 

Digest: The summary tells the story briefly: 


“A total of 204 Egyptian hens in their 
first, second and third laying seasons were 
divided equally into two groups. One group 
served as the control, while the other re- 
ceived thyroprotein in the ration at the 
rate of 10 grams per 100 pounds of feed. 
The experiment lasted for 9 weeks from 
July to Sept. 1, 1952. The results showed 
that the treatment had no effect on body 
weight or mortality rate, while it caused a 
significant improvement in egg shell thick- 
ness. On the other hand. feeding thyropro- 
tein resulted in a significant decrease in both 
egg production and the weight of eggs.” 
Comment: We quote this paper so that you 
may add it to an already long list of papers 
on the use of thyroprotein in feed. We 
doubt that these Egyptian results mean a 
great deal to American feed manufacturers. 
We also doubt the significance of any re- 
sults obtained in an egg laying test con- 
ducted for so short a period as nine weeks. 
Our own opinion is that in studying the 
effects of this compound the results at the 
end of one year are probably of value, but 
we should go through one or two complete 
reproductive cycles before we put too much 
weight on the results. 

oe 


Title: The Effect of Self-Feeding Salt-Cot- 
tonseed Meal Mixtures to Beef Cows. 
Authors: J. K. Riggs, R. W. Colby, and L. 
V. Sells (Texas A & M). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 12 (May, 
1953) pp. 379-93. 

Digest: About 1934, the feeding of salt and 
cottonseed meal to range sheep began in 
Texas along the Pecos valley. Shortage of 
farm labor stimulated further use of salt to 
control feed intake during World War II, 
and there was evidently enough success with 
this method of feeding to make it more 
popular now than ever before. 

In this paper the results of two experi- 
ments in which mixtures of cottonseed meal 
and salt were self-fed to beef cows are pre- 
sented. The amounts of salt used was from 
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23 per cent to 35 per cent of the mixture. 

“Salt may be used to limit the consump- 
tion of concentrates from self-fed mixtures. 
No ill effects from the use of these mixtures 
were observed when cows were allowed to 
become gradually adjusted to the high salt 
intake and were given access to an abun- 
dant supply of water at all times. 


“No significant difference in blood chlo- 
tides was observed between cows fed high 
levels of salt as compared to cows receiving 
only a normal salt intake. No difference in 
blood chlorides were observed between the 
beginning and end of the experiment when 
all groups were considered; however, there 
was a significant difference between blood 
chloride levels at the beginning and end 
of the experiment for cows self-fed a mix- 
ture of salt and cottonseed meal with a low 
intake of hay. 


“There appeared to be no real difference 
in chlorides found in the colostrum or nor- 
mal milk either between treatments or be- 
tween stages of lactation. 


“Cows fed a high salt allowance con- 
szmed considerably more water and ex- 
creted a much greater volume of urine than 
cows receiving only a normal salt allowance. 
Total chloride excretion of the high salt 
cows was 11.5 times that of the controls, 
98.3 per cent of which was excreted in the 
urine. Histological studies showed no kid- 
ney damage. 

“Data from a digestion trial indicate a 
beneficial effect of high salt intake upon 
digestibility of all the nutrients, particularly 
protein, crude fiber, and nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, with a less significant effect on ether 
extract digestion. Further investigation is 
needed. 


“High salt intake appeared to have no 
detrimental effect upon reproductive per- 
formance of the cows.” 


Comment: These experiments make sense. 
Salt can be used to limit feed intake of 
cattle and sheep provided the animals have 
continuous access to drinking water. If the 
amount of feed used is gradually increased 
to the maximum they will consume then 
no difficulty is experienced. 

About three years ago, the Dumb Dutch- 
man developed a cattle ration in which salt 
was used to control total feed consumption 
when the mixture was self fed: It was fed 
in the amount of several carloads to beef 
cows in the Southeast, the animals being on 
range with dry grass and natural ample 
water at hand. The feeders were very well 
satisfied and they had the finest calf crop 
they had ever had. Some other deficiencies 
under those conditions were also corrected 
at the same time. 


Gabrielson Feeds New 
Milwaukee Firm Name 


Gabrielson Feeds is the new name of 
the former Rode Feed Service, Milwaukee, 
Owner Fred Gabrielson has announced. Mr. 
Gabrielson purchased the concern from H. 
I. Rode eight months ago. 

He plans to continue to operate exclusive- 
ly as a feed broker. Gabrielson Feeds is 
located at 522 Grain Exchange bldg., 741 
N. Milwaukee st. 


IMPROVED SHELLER 


Increased sieve capacity and V-belts in- 
stead of chain drive are new features of 
its Joliet corn sheller, according to Belle 
City Mfg. Co., Racine Wis. The Joliet shell- 
er has been on the market for 104 years. 
For new technical and price data, circle No. 
18 on the Reader Service card. 


Dealers Get Brush-Up 


This is the graduation class at a recent 
resale training school held by Honeggers’ 
€& Co., Fairbury, Ill. Each month, 12 stu- 
dents participate in a specially-planned four- 
day course. They study nutrition, sales, 
manufacturing processes, disease problems, 
management subjects, and other important 
phases of the overall feed picture. 

Students who attended the most recent 
school are pictured here, along with Hon- 
egger executives. The class included Dan 


Judy, Danville, Ill.; Virgil Flint, Van Wert, 
Ohio; M. C. Geuther, Mokena, IIl.; Rudolph 
Weidner St. Elmo, IIl.; Charles Morgan, 
Belleville, Ill.; Charles Borrowman, Pitts- 
field, Ill. 

Randall Meadows, Franklin, Ind.; Ken- 
neth Merkel, Goodland, Ind.; Rodney Ken- 
dall Kewanee, Ill.; Allan Freed, Gridley, 
Ill.; William Satter, St. Joseph, Ill.; Charles 
Graham, Birmingham, Ala.; and Zack Tay- 
lor, a new Honegger district manager. 
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Kraft, manufactured from wood fibers, 
is the strongest paper known to industry. — 

It. was introduced in this country in 1909, 
just about the time when the first generation Aig 
of Gilmans started manufacturing bags. : 


As pioneers, we have spanned the years 
with practical knowledge, technical skills, 
packaging experience .. . and our modern, 
compietely incegrated facilities area 
notable example of kraft paper 

production and conversion. 


Now in our 8rd generation of 
we are expert in pulp and paper i 

- making, in bag manufacturing, 

in bag printing, in bag designing. 


Dependable Source... 
MADE-TO-ORDER MULTIWALL SHIPPING sacks) 
2 TO 6 PLY-PRINTED OR 
@ Sewn Valve 
@ Sewn Open Mouth 
Pasted Valve 
© Flat Sewn Vaive 
Fiat Sewn Mouth 


Hf your produ 
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530 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N_Y. 
| Plants at Gilman, Vt. & St. Marys, Ga. 
fits into G Dag —We the your proauct 


USH Peebles’ Free Choice 

Feed now for extra profits 
throughout the critical feed- 
ing period of early chick 
growth. Peebles’ is rich in 
whey nutrients that supple- 
ment regular chick mash for 
better feathering, faster 
growth and reduced losses 
from cannibalism caused by 
nutritional deficiencies. 


Recommend Peebles’ as a 
milk-type supplement for 
these and other poultry feed- 


Write Appleton, Wis., for name 
of your nearest distributor. 
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Push Peebles’ Now for 
better feathering, less cannibalism 


x gf: 


ing needs. It assures low-cost 
results that give good repeat 
sales because the important 
growth nutrients of more 
than 60 gallons of liquid 
whey are packed into every 
Peebles’ carton. ; 


Peebles’ is a good mark-up 
item, too. Is easy to handle 
and easy to feed, indoors or 
out. Birds help themselves 
right from the water-repellent 
carton. 


Gives ‘Milk-Fed" Results 


Pullet Builder Plans 
Are Told by Hubbard 


Campaign plans for its Sunshine Pullet 
Builder program were outlined recently for 
its salesmen by Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., in meetings held at Mankato 
and at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The program includes an extensive edu- 
cational drive for proper management and 
feeding of farm replacement flocks and 
stimulated dealer sales through more effec- 
tive merchandising. 

Participants on the two program panels 
were O. P. Confer, feed division manager; 
Research Director George Patrias; Vernard 
Lundin, advertising and public relations di- 
rector; Dick Murphy, research assistant; 
and two district sales managers, Dale Sny- 
der and Quentin Marsh. 


Endorse Cultivation 
For Weeds in Corn 


Cultivation, rather than spraying, is the 
best method of treating weeds in corn under 
normal conditions, Fred Slife, weed control 
specialist of the University of Illinois, has 
claimed. Such weed chemicals as 2,4-D are 
most useful just after rainy weather when 
the farmer is kept out of the fields and the 
weeds get ahead of him, he added. 

The best time for using 2,4-D is from 
planting time until the corn begins to shoot, 
but it should be used differently during each 
growing period, Mr. Slife stated. After 
planting and before the weeds come up, only 
the ester type of the chemical should be 
used. Both the ester and amine types can be 
used after the corn comes up. 


Barney Leest Retires 
After Long Service 


One of the longest careers ever recorded 
in the retail feed business came to an end 
in May when Barney Leest of Redlands Feed 
& Milling Co., Redlands, Calif., decided to 
retire. Mr. Leest retired on his 75th birth- 
day, after a career which included every 
job from handyman to manager. 

An immigrant boy, freshly arrived from 
the Netherlands, Mr. Leest took his first 
feed industry job in 1893 when he joined 
the J. D. Haan Feed Store in Paterson, N. 
J. He moved west to Redlands in 1909 and 
joined the old Redlands Oil, Feed & Fuel 
Co. He stayed on until last month, through 
four changes of ownership, and never missed 
a day's work on account of illness. A large 
farewell party was held for Mr. Leest late 
in May. 


ON FUMIGATING 

A new illustrated booklet on fumigation 
techniques has been published by Michigan 
Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich. The 16- 
page publication describes the use of Pest- 
master methyl bromide and soil fumigant. 
To obtain a copy, circle No. 5 on the 
Reader Service card. 
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Ribo-Pabst 


RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS 

are available to the feed manufac- 

turer in a wide selection of potencies 
to fit well into any feed formula. 


RIBO-PABST Supplements are available to you 
in four ranges of potencies that fit into virtually 
any feed formula. 


RIBO-PABST “36” Guaranteed to contain 3.6 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “40° Guaranteed to contain 4 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “80” Guaranteed to contain 8 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “160” Guaranteed to contain 16 


grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


Typical assays of RIBO-PABST 36 and 
RIBO-PABST 80 for plus values of acces- 
sory B vitamins are as follows: 


RIBO-PABST 36 RIBO-PABST 80 


Micrograms per gram Micrograms per gram 
NIACIN 237.00 467.0 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 255.0 286.0 
CHOLINE 2700.00 2940.0 
THIAMIN 7.3 9.8 
PYRIDOXINE 22.3 33.0 
FOLIC ACID 5.9 6.8 
PARA AMINO 
BENZOIC ACID 27.9 26.2 
INOSITOL 2090.0 3070.0 
BIOTIN 0.3 0.4 


The Natural Fermentation Riboflavin that’s —Extra-rich in Acces- 
sory B Vitamins... Extra-rich in Protein and Other Growth Factors 
... Extra-easy to Handle and Blend with Other Feed Ingredients. 


RIBO-PABST suppiements combine 


natural fermentation riboflavin and other important 
ingredients to increase feed efficiency, stimulate 
growth, and promote health in poultry and livestock. 


RIBO-PABST supptementsareestra 


rich in accessory B vitamins and unidentified growth 
factors— values associated with Pabst fermentation 
riboflavin, dried brewer’s yeast, and ground malt 
sprouts. (See assays at left.) 


RIBO-PABSP 


rich in protein. From a straight feed standpoint, Ribo- 
Pabst supplements range up to 38% protein. 


RIBO-PABST supptements nave su- 


perior physical properties. They are extremely stable 
and of guaranteed potencies. They are dustless, non- 
caking, free flowing. They give top performance in 
modern mixing equipment and blend uniformly with 
other feed ingredients. They have a pleasant odor, 
appreciated by mill workers. 


IMPORTANT: Much valuable information 


on the actual growth efficiency and health results 
obtained through use of RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS IS 
YOURS WITHOUT CHARGE. This information, samples, 
and prices are yours upon request. Phone, wire or 
write: Pabst Brewing Company, Dept. F-5, Animal 
Feed Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 
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COMPLETE INTEGRATION 


at your finger tips... 


Because the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Multiwall mills are a completely integrated 
operation, the entire process is at our customers’ 
finger tips. Albemarle grows its own pulp wood, 
makes, colors and prints its own Kraft paper, makes 
Multiwall in many plies. 


‘| Three color effects 
economically 


Customers have learned how valuable an asset com- 
plete integration is to them . . . how valuable it is to 
deal with a company large enough to handle even the 
largest order . . . yet sufficiently ‘‘flexible’”’ to help 
customers take care of the unexpected. 


Albemarle’s facilities for color Investigate Albemarle. Many customers have cut 
‘i matching Kraft stock are extensive. 4 bag costs after a ‘‘planning conference” with an 
i Making background a colorful part Albemarle representative. 


of overall design can achieve three 
i | colér effects with only two color 
printing. Contrasting or matching 
i tapes add further eye appeal. 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RICHMOND, VA. ¢ PHONE 2-906! 


i NEW YORK 21 West St., HAnover 2-4645 PHILADELPHIA 123 S. Broad St., Kingsley 6-3616 
ny CHICAGO 1707 Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., CEntral 6-5593 CLEVELAND 801 Caxton Bldg., CHerry 1-4480 
: BUFFALO 12! Center St., East Aurora, N. Y., Telephone 1269 BALTIMORE 32 South Street, MUlberry 5060 
i OMAHA 320 W.O.W. Bldg., 14th & Farnam Streets, HArney 8600 KANSAS CITY 1015 Walnut Street, BAltimore 7830 
2 i MINNEAPOLIS 1122 Flour Exchange Bldg., BRidgeport 1353 LOUISVILLE 120 N. 10th St., Clay 1476 
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Foreign Retailing-23 


Feed Trade New Colombia 


@ /t is always spring in Medellin, a 
progressive and modern city of red- 
tiled roofs and bright green trees situ- 
ated in the heart of a lush range of 
the Andes in Colombia, South Ameri- 
ca. This steady climate produces prod- 
igious crops and sleek animals, so it 
is not surprising to find an up-to-date 
retail feed business like that of La 
Estancia, Ltda. in Medellin. The city, 
the second largest in Colombia, has a 
population of approximately 350,000, 
and besides being the center of the 
cattle industry is also known for its 
textiles, orchids, and colorful Spanish- 
type beauty. 


The feed industry in Colombia, 
however, is a new business, born only 
in the past 12 years. Up to that time it 
was every animal for himself. Only a 
minimum of supplementary feed was 
purchased from grain stalls in the 
public market. This is still true in 
certain poor agricultural sections of 
Colombia, particularly around Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena, where the trop- 
ical sun bakes the life out of the 
earth and crops are sparse. Here, ani- 
mals forage for themselves, because 
most of their owners are too poor to 
buy them feed, and the cattle and 
chickens and pigs are gaunt, starved 
creatures, bearing small resemblance 
to the well-fed animals of the rich in- 
terior. 
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By JUNE BROWN 
Medellin, Colombia 


Aware of the increasing need for 
balanced animal feed for the growing 
cattle industry around Medellin, Pablo 
Fernandez and Manuel Ruiz formed a 
partnership in 1948; and since no 
brand feeds were available, began 
making their own feed for retail sell- 
ing. Their main item is Lecherina, a 
special concentrate for milk cattle, 
rich in proteins, vitamins, calcium, and 
phosphorus. Among the ingredients 
are the following in a specially bal- 
anced form: soybean seed, coconut 
meat, peanut and cotton seed, corn 
gluten, wheat bran, oyster shell pow- 
der, mineral salt, and sulphur. Of 
these products, sesame seed, coconut 
meat, peanut and cotton seed, and corn 
gluten are used after the oil has been 
extracted in vegetable lard and oil 
factories. 


Lecherina is based on a patented 
formula worked out by a German 
chemist. The ingredients are first mixed 


COLOMBIA'S new feed in- 
dustry is paced by La Estan- 
cia, Ltda. at Medellin. Shown 
left to right are Partner Fer- 
nandez, Employes Salazar and 
Franco, and Partner Ruiz. The 
modern store is also pictured. 


thoroughly and then pulverized in a 
hammer mill. The factory has a Mc- 
Cormick International hammer mill 
with a capacity of 6,000 kilos every 
two hours, and a Gehl Grind-All ham- 
mer mill with a capacity of 4,000 kilos 
every two hours. The corn cracker 
used was made in Colombia for La 
Estancia. The finished feed product is 
a powder and is packed in 40-kilo- 
gram paper bags. 

The capacity of the factory is 20 
tons a day. The feed is sold retail at 
the factory store, the only retail out- 
let, and is delivered by truck or care- 
tilla to the buyer. The caretilla is a 
two-wheeled, flat-bottomed cart drawn 
by one horse, and this means of trans- 
portation is used only in the city. 
There is no regular route plan, but a 
minimum purchase of one ton is re- 
quired for delivery. 

The most colorful means of trans- 
portation are the brightly colored bus- 
es, which go out into the countryside. 
These open buses are painted bright 
blue and decorated in red, green, and 
yellow designs. Along with passengers, 
they carry many items, including milk, 
tires, mattresses, and furniture. It is 
not unusual to see them partly loaded 
with sacks of grain and bags of Lech- 
erina. 


Located in the busy industrial sec- 
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tion of Medellin, La Estancia’s address is 
Calle Padilla con Tenerife No. 55-44. The 
actual office and sales room is approximate- 
ly 15 by 25. There are files, two desks, and 
a comfortable corner with chairs and table, 
where customers may pause for tinto (a 
demi-tasse of delicious black Colombian 
coffee) while a sale is consummated. With 
the cement and brick factory and ware- 
house at hand and covering an area of 
approximately 400 square yards, there is 
no need for display in the salesroom. 


The business has been at its present loca- 
tion since it was established by Senor Ruiz 
and Senor Fernandez. Both men left the 
textile industry for the feed business, because 
they had foresight enough to see it would 
offer them greater opportunities. They both 
are energetic and work hard to insure the 
success of their business. Senor Ruiz travels 
about Colombia buying ingredients for their 
feeds, while Senor Fernandez handles the 
office and factory responsibilities, which 
Senor Ruiz shares when he is in Medellin. 
The men work well together and are eager 
for any suggestions that might prove bene- 
ficial to their feed business. 

Since Medellin is the center of the dairy 
industry in Colombia, dairy feed constitutes 
the greater part of La Estancia business, al- 
though the owners produce feed for horses, 
chickens, and pigs. “Freya” is for horses, 
“Gallinol” for chickens, and “Harina de 
Carne” for pigs. These are all La Estancia 
trade names and are made in the factory. 
Besides these products which the partners 
mix themselves, they also sell syrup for 
cattle, poultry grit, fish flour, and salt. 


Most of La Estancia’s business comes from 
large cattle owners and farmers with sizable 
holdings who buy in quantity, so practically 
everything is sold on credit for a 30-day 
period. 

There is no advertising done, because as 
Senor Ruiz said with a laugh, “We cannot 
supply the demand now.” For this same 
reason, the firm serves only the area around 
Medellin, where cattle is the livestock most 
widely raised. At Christmas time, however, 
the owners give all of their regular cus- 
tomers presents. 

Because the feed industry is so new to 
Colombia, there are no trade associations. 
There are, however, five other retail feed 
stores in Medellin, but La Estancia is the 
largest, even though others are older. 

There are 14 employes at La Estancia. 
Four are in the office. These include Senor 
Ruiz, Senor Fernandez, Rodrigo Franco, 
who ably assists the owners, and Senorita 
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Albemarle Expands Kraft Output 


The mechanical unit shown in this photo 
is the control panel of a new paper-making 
machine at the Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
plant of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Capacity of the new machine 
is 225 tons of kraft paper per day, which 
will up substantially Albermarle’s multiwall 


bag production. 

Inspecting the new machine in this view 
are, left to right: L. M. Boinest, superin- 
tendent; S. D. Fleet, vice president and sales 
manager; J. R. Clements, midwestern sales 
manager; and Jeff Johnson, a sales repre- 
sentative. 


Sterwin Uses Juries 
At Sales Conference 


A series of “trials by jury” was the high- 
light of the recent week-long annual sales 
conference of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., New 
York City, President P. V. Kolb has re- 
vealed. The meeting was held in May at 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


Purpose of the mock trials was to drama- 
tize the psychological background of the 
buyer-seller relationship, Mr. Kolb reported. 
Ten separate sales calls were enacted in full 
before selected jury panels. Salesmen on the 
panel evaluated each salesman’s presenta- 
tion in terms of its psychological insight and 
the effectiveness of the close. 


Two awards were made to participants. 
Peter V. Metcalf, representing Sterwin in 
Dallas and the surrounding area, won top 
honors for all-around effectiveness. The 


prize for the best critical analysis by a mem- 
ber of the jury panel went to J. F. Bozman 
of Sterwin’s Atlanta office. 

Speakers at the extended meeting includ- 
ed Mr. Kolb; Warren Keller, manager of 
the firm’s flour service division in Kansas 
City; D. J. Stone, Sterwin Canadian con- 
sultant; Lyle Carmony, divisional sales man- 
ager, Kansas City; and Paul Callison, Port- 
land, Ore., sales representative. 

A banquet was the concluding event of 
the conference. Special speakers were James 
Hill Jr., president and chairman of the 
board of Sterling Drug, Inc., and Dr. J. 
Mark Hiebert, executive vice president of 
Sterling. 

AFMA 1954 DATES 

Dates for the 1954 convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
have been announced by President W. E. 
Glennon. The organization will convene 
May 5-7 at Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Marta Solazar, a capable young woman who 
knows all about the feed business and acts 
as secretary. 

The other 10 employes work in the fac- 
tory and warehouse. The store hours are 
from 8 to 11 in the morning and from 1 
to 6 in the afternoon, Monday through 
Friday, and from 8 to 11 on Saturdays. All 
of the workers, with the exception of the 
owners, are under the general wage-and- 
hour regulations set up by the Colombian 
government. 

When asked for his opinion about future 
growth possibilities in the feed business in 
Colombia, Senor Ruiz made a great sweep- 
ing gesture with his arm. “Tremendous pos- 
sibilities,” he said. ““The market is unlimited. 
Now it is only a question of the raw ma- 
terials. We cannot get all we need to sup- 
ply the demand.” 


He went on to explain that they want 
sunflower seeds with only three or four per 
cent of the oil left in them. They are now 
having great difficulty securing this ingre- 
dient. 

At present La Estancia does not import 
anything, but its owners want to and hope 
that before long the government will make 
it possible for them to do so. Now certain 
restrictions make importation of the ingre- 
dients they would like to buy almost im- 
possible. 

“Only the highest grade of cattle has 
been raised around Medellin in the last few 
years,” Senor Fernandez said, and he knows 
that the improved feeding methods of the 
cattle raisers have been responsible for that, 
and much of the improved feeding is done 
with Lecherina. He and Senor Ruiz want to 
keep it that way. 
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LIVER OIL-VITAMIN CONCENTRATES -TRACE MINERALS 


.--in concentrations to fit your feed manufacturing program 


“Basic Producers” of nutritional 
products from the SEA 


SERVES YOU 3 WAYS 


ca SUPPLIES you with reliable nutritional products! 


As “basic producers” — not just “blenders or mixers” — of marine — 
products, we control the entire production and quality of our raw oe 
materials. Our modern processing plants produce thousands of tons , : % 
of meals and oils — rich in natural vitamins and valuable marine oe : 
proteins and unidentified factors. These serve as the base of most — 
of our nutritional products. 


Various concentrations of Whitmoyer cod liver oils, vitamin supple- 
ments, and trace minerals are available —to fit your particular needs. 


2 HELPS you produce better balanced feeds! 


Our Nutritional Department is always ready to cooperate with you 
on any phase of nutrition... review your present formulas... or 
work up completely new feed formulas for you. 


Our nutritionists will see that your feeds are nutritionally sound 
and economically produced — making full use of available local 
ingredients. Whitmoyer products will be used only to supplement 
your other ingredients to make a properly balanced feed. 


3 SIMPLIFIES your work! 


Keeping abreast of changing nutritional developments is a full- 
time job. Formulas have to be figured and refigured. Inventories of 
many special ingredients are required. Accurate weighing and pre- 
mixing presents many problems. 

Whitmoyer service and concentrates will help eliminate many of 
these “headaches” for you. Whitmoyer products are nutritionally 
complete in keeping with the latest scientific knowledge —and you 
use them at familiar, easy-to-add levels. 


Write for more detailed information on the job we can do for you. 
There’s no charge or obligation. 


Products of Scientific Merit 


Tine, 3500 milligrams betaine 
grams niacin. 


WHIT-vIM , . 


Ontibiotic concentrate, A 


TRA-MIN 


ranteed amounts 
without cobs 
in the United States 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW ENGLAND . TEXAS CANADA 
Grandone, Inc. Hannsz Supply Co. Whitmoyer Lab ies, Ltd. 
Needham, Mass. Lubbock, Texas Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS ALSO LOCATED AT CONVENIENT POINTS 
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concentrore only te iso availa 
oil — Oil is 
aad Feed = 
FLAV-A-DEE A complete vitamin - 
concentrate containing a blend of vacuum. 
ee dried cod liver meal, dried brewers’ yeast, oa. 3 
| animal sterol, cod liver oil, niacin, betaine 
hydrochloride, choline chloride, vitamin B,. 
and antibiotic feed supplement, Guaranteed : 
vitamin analysis Per pound: 54480 interna. 
tional chick units vitamin D,, 60 milligrams 
riboflavin, 4000 milligrams choline, 4000 
milligrams betaine, & 700 milligrams niacir Pe 
i, dried bre cod liver oil, vi- 
liver meal, ent, ine chloride, 
betaine nd antibiotic per pound: 
in By. ane in analysis pet rams cho- 
‘Guaranteed vitamin 3500 700 milli- 
to meet the exact nutritional 
requirements of various feeds, 
| 
(stabilized) oF straight p, 
°F 16 million Units D ~4 
2 Per pound, -DUO.mix 
Swine and Poultry panufacturing 
feeds and suppl 


Lederle was an early pioneer in producing 
natural RIBOFLAVIN by the fermentation proc- 
ess. Today, recently developed equipment and 
the use of a new RIBOFLAVIN-producing micro- 
organism have greatly improved Lederle’s fer- 
mentation process. 


With the advent of this new process, Lederle 
offers to feed manufacturers a RIBOFLAVIN Feed 
Supplement which is not combined with other 
B vitamins. 


FORTAFEED-4 is guaranteed to contain not 
less than 4 grams of natural RIBOFLAVIN per 
pound . . . dispersed in a carrier of dried fer- 
mentation solubles and press cakes from the 
microbiological manufacture of riboflavin and 


e54e 


aureomycin; citrus meal, solvent extracted soy- 
bean oil meal, and extracted liver meal. No 
molasses is involved in the process, thus avoid- 
ing the stickiness associated with molasses 
solubles. 

You can obtain FORTAFEED-4 as part of a 
mixed 5-ton shipment or as part of a mixed 
20-ton minimum carload. 

Make Lederle your source for RIBOFLAVIN! 
Write to the address below. 


Animal Feed Sales 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
american Cyanamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Take the Books Home 


It Works Well, Badger Declares 


SPECIAL STAFF FEATURE 
Photo by The Feed Bag 


@ Portable bookkeeping has kept down 
labor costs at Robl Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Manager Norman Robl 
claims. The busy feed firm, located in 
a bustling city of 47,000 in the eastern 
part of the state, works at peak capa- 
city much of the year and the cost of 
a full-time bookkeeper would be great. 
The portable bookkeeper costs the firm 
little. 


The device is a large metal case, like 
a suitcase, which during business hours 
is kept in an open position in the firm’s 
office. On rows of clips inside are re- 
ceipts and charge slips filed alphabeti- 
cally by customers’ names. At the end 
of the business day, Mr. Robl snaps 
the case shut and takes it home. His 
wife draws up the regular book sheets 
during the evening. 

“In this way,” Mr. Robl explained, 
“we can eliminate the cost of a book- 
keeper in the office. Nor do we have 
to put up with the nuisance of an extra 
desk and file cabinets in our small 
office.” 

At the Robl company, every square 
foot of space counts and the office is 
no exception. Tucked away on one 
side of the main working floor of the 
plant, the office has little counter 
space. Nevertheless, that space is kept 
filled with Robl customers through 
most of the day. 


THE FEED BAG 


“Relax, Buster. I'm just resting!" 


CARTOON BY LA VAN 
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BUSTLING is the most appro- 
priate term for the plant of 
Robl Milling Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. The firm's daily heavy 
traffic is exemplified by the 
several farm vehicles shown 
here. 


And during the waiting periods, 
when patrons are at leisure as the mill 
processes the grain they bring in or 
prepares outgoing commercial feed or- 
ders, these patrons congregate in the 
small office to pass the time of day 
with genial Norman Robl. 

There are two employes at the mill 
besides the manager and all three of 
them work long, hard hours, with Mr. 
Robl setting the pace. Yet the Oshkosh 
businessman is never too busy to pass 
the time of day with a customer and 
listen to details of feeding problems. 

“When you've been running a small 
business for some time,” he observed, 
“you develop the knack of budgeting 
your time. A dealer has to learn how 
to work in brief, concentrated periods 
and create time to talk to customers.” 


Mr. Robl believes that it is better 
to have a few absolutely dependable 
employes than a larger number of less 
dependability. His assistants are kept 


| busy throughout the day. He, in turn, 


pays good wages and provides extra 
benefits, such as insurance compensa- 
tion for sickness and injury. It is a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement. 
Milling activities are the major con- 
cern of the business. Mr. Robl carries 
a popular commercial feed, Nutrena, 
in all types, but also puts out his own 


brand, Chief Oshkosh, for which there 
is a heavy demand in the area. Pro- 
ducing this feed line requires the pur- 
chase of large amounts of grains and 
precise milling, plus the adding of 
supplements and concentrates. 


As soon as the heavy winter snow 
begins to melt, the trucks of patrons 
roll in, carrying the grains which they 
sell to the firm for its own use or have 
milled for their own purposes. On 
some days, the parking area in front of 
the mill is blocked with trucks, waiting 
their turn to drop or pick up loads. 

Machinery used by the mill includes 
a Blue Streak hammer mill and grind- 
er. A Crippen seed cleaner is used for 
the seasonal seed business. 


An important time and labor saver 
is the vertical suction shaft which runs 
from a partial basement dumping plat- 
form to the storage bins on the second 
floor of the mill. Corn and other grains 
are dumped into the concrete receiv- 
ing pit and then the shaft machinery 
goes into operation, drawing the ma- 
terial upward to storage spaces in a 
short time. 

There the grains remain until need- 
ed. Then they are funnelled down a 
simple gravity chute into the grinding 
and mixing machinery. Feed is bagged 
at the first floor level and need be car- 
ried only a few feet to the loading 
platform. 

Because of the small size of the of- 
fice, there is no display of feeds. Cus- 
tomers can inspect the product on the 
milling floor, just a few steps away. 
Mr. Robl has plans drawn up for re- 
modelling the office sometime in the 
future and displays may then be pos- 
sible. The only display in the office 
at the present time is a wire stand, 
supporting packets of garden seeds. 

Sidelines include Stonemo poultry 
grit, field seed, the garden seeds men- 
tioned, block salt, and Swift's insecti- 
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cides. Two lines of poultry and livestock 
remedies are carried, Dr. Salsbury’s and 
Lederle. 

The Oshkosh dealer reports that he car- 
ries on a heavy hay business. He estimates 
that at the present time he buys and sells 
50 tons a year of hay, alfalfa, and timothy, 
plus a small amount of straw. 

Rob! Milling Co. is well served from the 
transportation standpoint. It has a siding on 
the Milwaukee road and three loading plat- 
forms, two in front and one on a side. Eight 
cars or small trucks can be accommodated 
at one time. 

The mill building is not a new one but 
was sturdily constructed and serves present 
purposes well. Milling operations and office 
business are conducted on the first floor 
with the second floor devoted to storage of 
materials and spare packaged and bagged 
stock. Dimensions of the building are 90 
by 100 feet. 

Trade, Mr. Robl reports, is 94 per cent 
rural, Farms in the area are medium-sized 
and prosperous. Dairy operations are the 
major source of income with some poultry 
and hog business. 

Although city customers are in the mi- 
nority, patrons in that class are heavy buy- 
ers of small items in home gardening and 
their business is appreciated. Some raise 
their own poultry and in the course of a 
year’s time invest considerable money in 
feed. 

Delivery is offered free of charge. Two 
pickup trucks owned by the firm are used 
in this service. Regular route systems are set 
up for delivery of two popular items, salt 
and eggs. Feed is delivered as called for. 

Businéss policy at Robl Milling Co. is 
a mixture of cash and credit. Like most 


feed dealers, Mr. Robl prefers the sounder 
cash system and is working to reduce credit 
buying. 

Advertising is carried in the local news- 
paper which reaches most of Mr. Robl’s 
customers. The vast majority live within six 
miles of the mill. Direct mailings are fre- 
quent, using for the most part promotional 
material furnished by Nutrena. 

The business was founded in 1922 as the 
Nolte-Havemann Co. and was known by 
that name until last year, when Mr. Robl 
took full charge of its operations. He had 
previously been employed as the manager. 
Mr. Robl is currently co-owner with two 
other local businessmen. He may, he said, 
buy them out in the near future. 

Present annual gross of the business is 
$85,000. 

The Oshkosh dealer believes that com- 
petition in the feed business is keen at the 
present time because of an unfavorable 
price-feed ratio. 

“To any new dealer,” he said, “I recom- 
mend plenty of leg work on the road to 
success. The dealer must keep traveling, 
both in the mill and on the road. 

“T also recommend that every dealer be- 
long to his state feed association. They pro- 
vide the only sure contact with develop- 
ments in business and government which 
may affect the businessman.” 

Most important of all, the dealer repeated, 
is the knack of scheduling time. Today’s 
feed retailer, he notes, must plan his day 
and change his pace as the needs of busi- 
ness demand. 

@ GREEN BROS., Evansville, Wis., suf- 
fered a $10,000 fire loss.at its grain elevator 
in mid-May. 


Yields Studied Under 
Rockefeller Grant 


Soil and climatic factors which affect crop 
yields will be studied at Cornell University 
under an $80,000 research grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The project will be 
headed by Drs. Richard Bradfield and R. B. 
Musgrave. 


The reason behind exceptional yields will 
be studied under the Rockefeller Foundation 
program. Most of the research will be car- 
ried on at Cornell agronomy research farms 
in Tompkins and Cayuga counties of New 
York state. 


CSC Is Building Big 
New Nitrogen Plant 


What it claims will be the first postwar 
nitrogen plant is under construction at 
Sterlington, La., Commercial Solvents Corp. 
of New York City has announced. The 
plant will make up part of CSC’s extensive 
production facilities at Sterlington and will 
double the nitrogen output there. 

R. W. Briedenbach, formerly manager at 
the firm’s San Francisco office, will direct 
development of distribution for CSC's ex- 
panded nitrogen output. He is a veteran of 
World War II navy service and joined 
Commercial Solvents in 1948. 


The New York concern’s new facilities 
represent a 20-million-dollar investment and 
are part of private industry's program to 
increase nitrogen production 70 per cent by 
1956. 


Silence 


«+. not when the talk’s about 
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2-Fan Hammermill 


ed 


The owner of a Bryant 2-Fan 
Hammermill could never be accused 
of maintaining silence in any dis- 
cussion concerning hammermills. 
Pride in the performance of his 
Bryant, born of year-in year-out 
experience with Bryant dependa- 
bility, will not allow his praises 
to go unsung. How well he knows 
that his Bryant is unmatched for 
maximum profits and time-saving, 
trouble-free operation. 


2-FAN HAMMERMILL 


Send in the coupon for the com- 


plete story of the Bryant 2-Fan 


Hammermill and the sensational 
new Bryant Simplex Screen 
Changer. 


Quality Feed Mill Machinery since 1911 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. Port Huron, Mich. 


Please send us complete information about 
the Bryant 2-Fan Hammermill!l and the 
Bryant Simplex Screen Changer. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 
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DEMAND 
CONTINUES TO 


GROW AND 
GROW AND 


for the Prevention and 
Treatment of 


COCCIDIOSIS 


(CECAL AND INTESTINAL) 


Introduced in January 1950 to feed manufacturers NFZ- 
MIX has grown in acceptance until today it is one of 
the most popular feed medicants for the prevention of 
coccidiosis. 


This outstanding growth in usage has been attained 
because: 


1 NFZ-MIX does the job that it is supposed to do 
—help reduce death losses from coccidiosis 
and help eliminate many runts and culls. 


9 NFZ-MIX is non-toxic and is compatible with 
arsonic growth stimulants, sulfa and all other 
known drugs for drinking water and feed 
medication. 


3 NEZ-MIX is effective at the same level in broiler 
or farm flock feeds, .0055%, regardless of 
climatic conditions. 


4 NFZ-MIX will help your feeds yield more 
pounds of meat per pound of feed — more 
evenly developed and healthier pullet flocks. 


5 NFZ-MIX will stop deaths from pullorum in 

baby chicks. A higher level (.0165) of nitro- 
furazone is required until the chicks are two 
weeks of age. 


NFZ-MIX is a superior coccidiostat and will help your 


feed sales to grow and grow by establishing many 
satisfied customers. 


FOR... 
SVCOMPLETE DATA AND 

Hm RESULTS OF MANY 
TESTS WRITE 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
ientific Farm-aceuticals since 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Records-of-Performance Tests for Beef Cat- 
tle in Breeding Herds, by Warren Gifford, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, free. 

Covering general milk production, milk 
production of dams, and growth of calves, 
this bulletin draws conclusions from a total 
of 77 milk and butterfat records of beef 
cows while they were suckling their calves. 
The period of study covered eight months. 
Various types of cows were used. Among 
conclusions reached, it was found that beef 
cows between the ages of two and three 
years produced less milk than cows of any 
other age studied and maximum milk and 
butterfat production was attained during the 
first month of lactation. Other conclusions 
and detailed descriptions of the tests are 
included in the 34-page bulletin. 

2 


Feed for Chickens, by C. R. Grau, F. H. 
Kratzer, and W. E. Newlon, California 
Agricultural Extension Service, Berkeley, 
free. 

Well printed, with important titles and 
words set off in heavy type, this circular is 
divided into three parts: nutrients, feed- 
stuffs as sources of nutrients, and_ basic 
feed formulas for efficient production. These 
subjects are broken down into thumbnail 
discussions of a paragraph or two, dealing 
with related subjects, such as energy sour- 
ces, proteins, and minerals. The basic feed 
formulas will be of interest to dealers. Con- 
taining many photographs and tables, this 
booklet is a handy reference source for 
those who do business with poultrymen. 


Care and Feeding of Dairy Cows, by J. A. 
Arey and A. C. Kimrey, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh, 
free. 

One of many circulars currently out on 
dairy cow care, this North Carolina effort 
covers a lot of familiar ground but slants 
much of its advice to the southern dairy 
farmer. The authors claim that underfeed- 
ing of dairy cows is quite general in North 
Carolina and the dangers of underfeeding 
are heavily emphasized. One section, “com- 
ponents of a good dairy ration,” gives a 
good, non-technical explanation of such 
terms as palatability, digestibility, and vari- 
ety. Feeding requirements during the sea- 
son are also treated at length. 


Rose Clover, A New Winter Legume, by 
R. Merton Love and Dorman C. Summer, 
California Agricultural Extension Service, 
Berkeley, free. 

Rose clover, an annual winter legume re- 
cently introduced and tested throughout 
California, receives extended treatment in 
this little booklet. The authors claim that 
it will grow and thrive on soils that will 
not support good growth of bur clover or 
subclover. One seeding in the fall, they say, 
establishes the crop. It reseeds every year 
thereafter. It is principally useful as a soil 


builder, they report, preparing the way for 
successful growth of other legumes and 
grasses. West coast dealers who handle seed 
as a sideline will find the booklet a useful 
addition to their stock of seed literature. 


+ 
Brucellosis in Swine, by J. Clark Osborne, 
Hal J. Rollins, and Jack Kelley, North 


Carolina Agricultural 
Raleigh, free. 


Extension Service, 


Another of the handy small leaflets pre- 
pared recently by the North Carolina ex- 
tension staff, this one deals quickly and 
bluntly with the problem of swine brucell- 
osis, which has recently become a recog- 
nized problem in that state. The three types 
which afflict various animals are named and 
then the swine variety (brucella suis) is 
treated from the standpoint of symptoms, 
methods of spread, and diagnosis. Three 
plans of control are offered. Plan one, sale 
of the entire herd for slaughter, is claimed 
to be most effective. The leaflet will prove a 
useful addition to the disease literature col- 
lection of any southern swine raiser. 


Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Delaware—quarterly bulletin of the state 
board of agriculture dealing with fertilizer, 
feed, lime, seed, and ice cream reports, 
July-December, 1952. Write state laboratory, 
The Green, Dover. 


Massachusetts—seed inspection report for 
the year 1952. For a copy, write Massachu- 
setts agricultural experiment station, Am- 
herst. 

Michigan—65th annual report of the 
agricultural experiment station and 20th re- 
port of the state board of agriculture, 1951- 
1952. Write state board of agriculture, East 
Lansing. 

Ohio—analysis of commercial feeds, live- 
stock remedies, fertilizers, and agricultural 
liming materials, July-December, 1952. 
Copies available from state department of 
agriculture, Columbus. 


Rhode Island—quarterly review of re- 
search for 1952 covering the fall period. 
Write agricultural experiment station, King- 
ston. 

JOINS RED STAR 

T. R. Edgerton has been appointed a 
sales representative for the special yeast 
products division of Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, the firm has an- 
nounced. He previously was associated with 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 


Pfizer Talks to Poultrymen 


Twelve hundred poultrymen attended a 
series of four veterinary science forums held 
recently by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn. Sessions were held at Selbyville, Del.; 
Gainesville, Ga.; Augusta, Maine; and Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Spotlighted at the sessions was Pfizer’s 
new treatment for chronic respiratory dis- 
ease in chickens. Dr. E. H. Peterson, who 
developed the terramycin in mineral oil 
treatment, spoke at all four meetings. 


Other Pfizer staff members who made the 
coast swing were Herbert G. Luther, agri- 
cultural research director; J. J. Thompson, 
agricultural sales division manager; Hugh 
Dermody, Mr. Thompson’s assistant; and 
Guy Saffold, division advertising manager. 

In the accompanying photograph, Mr. 
Thompson, left, and Dr. Peterson witness 
a demonstration of the treatment injection 
by George Durgin, Durgin & Co., Wakes- 
field, Mass. Mr. Durgin took part in the 
program at Augusta and Willimantic. 
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hick fed basal ration, Basal roe plus Vitamin Basal ration and Bj, plus Merck 
weight 126 grams (3 wks.) | weight 186 grams (3 wks.) “Penicillin, weight 218 grams (3. wks. 


MERCK PROCAINE 


.eethe outstanding antibiotic in poultry feeding 


ime Procaine Penicillin in Pro-PEN* provides the most active, ; 
= 4 most consistent, and most prolonged growth stimulus of 
any antibiotic used for poultry. Such are the significant 
findings of agricultural experiment stations. ; 
These tests also show that Procaine Penicillin Merck ‘ 
gives superior growth at low, economical levels. mar 
Help your customersto maximum growthand increased a 
with Bio profits by fortifying your growing mashes with Pro-PEN. ’ 
be 112.33" Available with or without Vitamin Bi2 for flexibility in 
formulating. 
Each pound contains 2 grams of Procaine Merck Feed Supplements containing stable Procaine d 
Penicillin Merck and 3 milligrams of Vitamin Penicillin have been time-tested and time-proved in — 
Bis activity i ter-shell meal. sands of commercial flocks. PRO-PEN gives you produc- 
tion advantages, too. Its improved carrier facilitates 
precise handling. Write us now for complete details. 


Each pound contains 4 grams of Procaine 
Penicillin Merck in oyster-shell meal. 


*Pro- PEN is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. bs 


Research and Production for MERCK & CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., inc. 
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Tennessee Warehouse 
Planned by Quaker 


Construction of a new $70,00 Ful-O-Pep 
feed warehouse at Chattanooga is planned 
by Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, I. S. Riggs, 
feed department manager, has announced. 
Construction will begin as soon as plans 
are complete and contracts have been 
awarded. 

The warehouse, 50 by 200 feet in size, 
will adjoin the concern’s new corn mill at 
Chattanooga. Ful-O-Pep feeds milled in 
Memphis will be stocked there. It will serve 
as a wholesale distribution center for feed 
dealers throughout the southeastern United 
States. 


Mr. Riggs asserted that the new ware- 
house would mean better service for dealers 
and feeders in the Southeast. He added that 
construction of the warehouse might be fol- 
lowed with erection of a new feed mill in 
Chattanooga. 


Ross New Officer of 
International Paper 


Recently elected a vice president of In- 
ternational Paper Co., New York City, is 
Arthur L. Ross, President John H. Hinman 
has announced. In addition to his new 
duties, Mr. Ross will continue in his former 
position as assistant general manager of the 
firm’s Southern Kraft division. 


ARCADY SWEET MIXING FEED 


MAKES GRASS 


SILAGE BETTER 


..emeans EXTRA TONNAGE for you 


Here’s a dry molasses feed that’s easy-to-handle. Pours 
freely from the bag in any weather without caking. 
Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed preserves the quality of silage 
by creating a healthy fermentation. Prevents losses due 
to excessive wilting. Cures high moisture crops properly. 
Write for complete information about Arcady’s 

Grass Silage Program. It can mean extra tonnage 


and extra sales for you. 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 9A, 223 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The new executive entered the paper in- 
dustry in 1925 when he became chief chem- 
ist for the late R. J. Cullen at a Bastrop, 
La., paper mill. He joined International 
when the Bastrop mill was purchased by the 
New York concern. He was appointed pulp 
mill superintendent for several mills. 

In 1939, Mr. Ross moved to division 
headquarters in Mobile as production man- 
ager. He continued to serve as production 
manager of the company’s nine integrated 
pulp and paper mills in the South until 
August, 1952, when he was named assistant 
general manager of the Southern Kraft divi- 
sion. The division currently employs more 
than 14,000 and last year produced nearly 
2% million tons of kraft products. 


Team Fertilizers to 
Accomplish Best Job 


Fertilizers do their most effective work 
when teamed up, agronomists of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois asserted recently. They 
backed up their claim with results of recent 
corn yield tests, using various fertilizers 
alone and in combination. 

The agronomists told of a recent test at 
the Brownstown soil experiment field. There 
a combination fertilizer mixture of lime, 
phosphate, and potash resulted in an 81- 
bushel average corn yield annually in three 
years of work. The same fertilizers when 
used alone yielded only 51 bushels. Un- 
treated land produced only 26 bushels. 

In one series of tests, various fertilizers 
were tested for individual value. Potash 
used alone did not increase yields at all. 
Phosphate use boosted yields by five bush- 
els per acre. Lime proved the best single 
fertilizer, increasing the harvest by 20 bush- 
els per acre. 

In another series of team experiments, 
the agronomists gave plants a mixed fer- 
tilizer treatment minus one ingredient. With 
phosphorus left out, output dropped by 
eight bushels. Cutting out potash reduced 
corn yields by 29 bushels. Without lime- 
stone in the team, output per acre dropped 
by 48 bushels. The tests demonstrate, the 
agronomists stated, that a balanced fertilizer 
program will give best results. 


Olson New Member of 
The Feed Bag Staff 


Appointment of Kenneth C. Olson as 
associate editor has been announced by 
Editorial Service Co., Inc., Milwaukee, pub- 
lishers of THE FEED BAG. Mr. Olson, a 
graduate of the University of Colorado, re- 
places Lawrence D. Delany, who resigned 
to accept a new position. 

Mr. Olson, 25, is a native of Virginia, 
Minn., and a veteran of navy service. He 
previously was associated with the Mesabi 
Daily News at Virginia and the news bu- 
reau at the University of Colorado. He will 
assume his new duties June 22. 

Mr. Delany has been named publications 
director for a Milwaukee engineering firm. 
He joined THE FEED BAG staff in 1949 
and has done extensive field reporting and 
feature writing for the magazine. 
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Growing Consumer 
Demand 


Big blackhead losses are especially 
prevalent and costly during warm 
weather. Effective advertising and 
new reduced prices are creating a 
“pre-sold” demand for Histostat. 
Be ready to meet this demand with 
an adequate stock of Histostat. 
Send for prices, prospectus and 
complete directions for mixing 
proportions for continuous, low- 
level treatment. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES charles city, towa 
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STRIKES HARD 


Effective—continuous, low-level treatment with Histostat 
prevents blackhead. 


Safe—won’t retard egg production or affect fertility in 
breeder flocks. 


Palatable—Histostat helps keep turkeys eating and drink- 
ing more...stimulates growth. 


Convenient—easily included in all types of feed programs 
...all feed, grain/supplement, crumbles, pellets...as well as 
water. 


New Low Price—Histostat costs only 4 few cents per 
turkey. 2 birds saved out of 100 pay for the entire program. 


Proven In The Field—“Histostat is very effective in pre- 
venting blackhead in our flock at by far the cheapest cost:’ 
Arthur and Marjorie Heldt, Alexandria, Minnesota. 


Blackhead 
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earn From Your Customers 


That’s Advice of Yankee in Texas 


@ An open mind for new ideas has en- 
abled Earl Cooper, operator of Cooper 
Feed Store, Big Spring, Tex., to over- 
come formidable handicaps in the sev- 
en years he has been in _ business. 
When he opened his doors in 1946, he 
was a newly-arrived stranger in town 
and he didn’t know a sack of corn 
from a sack of wheat bran. 


In the ensuing seven years, how- 
ever, he has learned fast and well; 
and today he operates one of the most 
profitable stores in this part of the 
state. Earl Cooper learned that it takes 
a little of every kind of feed to boost 
sales volume. He loses no opportunity 
in stocking whatever his customers 
need. 

A born extrovert, he has a natural 
enthusiasm for working with farmers 
and ranchers and in anticipating their 
needs ahead of time. 


The Cooper Feed Store seems some- 
what like a combination drugstore and 
feed store. People drift in to hear the 
latest jokes or maybe buy some feed. 
Whether they buy or not, they know 
they are welcome, for Earl Cooper 
makes little effort to sell merchandise 
unless a visitor needs it. He has a gift 
of gab that would do credit to a tele- 
vision master of ceremonies. He can 
switch from a joke he’s telling a crony 
and end up with the punch line to a 
customer who has just walked in. 

Earl Cooper, who is still in his 


THOUGH not a native Texan, 
Wisconsin-born Earl Cooper 
has built up a wide following 
among Lone Star state farm- 
ers and ranchers for his feed 
store at Big Spring. An inset 
of Mr. Cooper is superim- 
posed on an exterior view of 
the modern Cooper Feed 
Store. Mr. Cooper came to 
Texas after World War Il 
from Stevens Point, Wis. 


early 30°s, seemed destined to ‘enter 
some kind of business. Until a few 
days before he bought his feed store, 
however, he never thought it would 
be the feed business. 


He was born at Stevens Point, Wis., 
where he grew up, then entered the 
old U. S. air force in 1939, where he 
got his first glimpse of Texas. After 
the war, he and his wife, who also 
was reared at Stevens Point, were 
visiting in Big Spring when they heard 
of a feed store for sale. 

“I had a double handicap,” he re- 
called. “First, I was a Yankee away 
down south in Dixie, and second, I 
didn’t know the first thing about the 
feed business.” 


Those first few months he learned 
from his customers. When some farm- 
er came in wanting a sack of bran or 
corn, Mr. Cooper would tell him to 


look around ‘til he found what he 
wanted. 

The west Texas farmers and ranch- 
ers liked this genial young northerner. 
They always came back, and occasion- 
ally brought a neighbor who would 
also become a customer. 


As young Mr. Cooper learned the 
business through hard work, study, 
and experience, he began to put the 
store on sound business principles, and 
steadily expanded his stock and serv- 
ices. 

At present he handles Sun Glo 
feeds, which are manufactured at Sher- 
man, Tex. He buys hay from Oklaho- 
ma, and stocks baby chicks that are 
hatched at Booneville, Mo. He is cur- 
rently selling three carloads of sacked 
feed per month, in addition to a large 
amount of hay. 

A few months ago he started stock- 
ing Nutrena dog food in pellet and 
kibble form. He got into this phase of 
feeds quite by accident because of his 
friendship with a local doctor. One 
day the doctor was complaining about 
the expense of feeding his lion-sized 
dog. Dealer Cooper offered to sell the 
doctor some dog food. 


“But you don’t even handle it,” 
the doctor said, looking around the 
store. 

“No,” Mr. Cooper replied, “but if 
dogs eat that much, I'll stock it.” To- 
day he is handling a large volume of 
dog food. 

Another reason for his success, ac- 
cording to customers, is that he holds 
down overhead expenses and puts the 
profit back into the business. He is 
his own bookkeeper and most of the 
time keeps only one helper. Together 
they unload the cars, drive the truck 
inside the store where the sacks or 
hay are piled high. They deliver some 
feed, but most of it is put in the cus- 
tomers’ cars and trucks in front of 
the store. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooper have become 
active citizens of their adopted city. 
They own their home in a modern 
part of town, and have a wide circle 
of friends who seem to make their 
house a sort of club headquarters. 

“I guess it was blind chance that 
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ANIMAL FEED SUPPLEMENT 
CONCENTRAT 


From coast to coast, Heyden’s PRO-GRO has won the acclaim of feed manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and poultry and livestock growers. For here, indeed, is the first practical, HIGH 
POTENCY antibiotic feed concentrate that is FLEXIBLE enough to meet all needs. 


Here’s what PRO-GRO offers you: 


1 Complete flexibility in concentrated form. 


Adaptable to all special formulation needs. 


80% HIGH POTENCY Crystalline Procaine 
Penicillin G plus 20% diluent OF YOUR OWN 
CHOICE. You can have PRO-GRO tailor-made 
to fit your own feeding problems! 


Assures wide-range growth-promoting energy 
and reduced mortality rates for poultry and live- 
stock. Available in combination with Vitamin 
Bi2 where desired. 


Testing stations and leading universities have 
proven PRO-GRO’s basic ingredient, Crystal- 


line Procaine Penicillin G, speeds growth of 
chicks 10% to 15%, turkeys as much as 25%, 
and swine approximately 20%. 


PRO-GRO is made and guaranteed by Heyden 
--leading pioneer producer of antibiotics for 
the medical and veterinary professions. 


High stability, ease of proportioning and uni- 
formity of mix are assured by PRO-GRO’s 
special crystalline form. 


Sold in BULK direct to feed manufacturers and 
blenders. 


Write today for detailed technical bulletin describing PRO-GRO 
Concentrates. We invite consultation on your feeding problems. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,_N. 
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put us in the feed store business,” he said. 
“But we're mighty glad now it was the 
feed business instead of some other kind. I 
couldn’t have chosen anything I knew less 
about or have enjoyed more. I get lots of 
pleasure out of working with farmers and 
ranchers. They've all been so agreeable that 
when I get to know them their problems 
become my problems.” 


His customers are not all local people, 
for some live a long way from Big Spring. 
One of his biggest purchasers is a rancher 
who lives near Big Lake, over 60 miles 
away. 

Perhaps his most noted customer is Toots 
Mansfield, seven times winner of the world’s 
championship roping contest. Mr. Mans- 
field has ranching interests near town and 
also at Rankin, Tex., which is 100 miles to 
the southwest. Yet he buys most of his feed 
at Mr. Cooper’s store. 


Earl Cooper knows most of the FFA and 
4-H club boys of the county and does a 
good business furnishing them with feed for 
their livestock projects. 


Business for feed and seed dealers in the 
Big Spring area has not been booming the 
last two years. West Texas has been going 
through the longest drought in history 
and livestock numbers, especially cattle and 
sheep, have been drastically reduced. 

When this trend started, Earl Cooper 
figured farmers were spending too much 
for what they ate, considering their lower 
income. Most of the cotton farmers didn’t 
even own a milk cow or hen. 


He started talking up small flocks of 
chickens to cut the high cost of living. As 
a result, dozens of people in town and 
country alike have bought chickens from 
him, and now grow their own eggs and 
broilers. 


Although he knew nothing about feeds 
when he started, he is now a dealer respect- 
ed and envied by all his competitors. He 
has learned to talk the language of farm 
people, to work with them, and has gained 
great admiration for the people who feed 
and clothe the community. 


Recently Earl Cooper got another idea 
that paid off. A friend left a cage of canaries 
at the store while he went to finish some 
errands. A woman came in, saw the birds 
and tried to buy them. Quick to catch on, 
the feed man now is selling canaries on 
consignment. 


“A canary doesn’t eat much,” he pointed 
out, “but still he eats. And where will he 
get the kind of feed that builds up his 
body and makes him feel fit to whip a tom- 
cat? Why, at Cooper’s Feed Store, of 
course!” 

Mr. Cooper expects to apply his alert 
mind for new ideas even more in the future. 
Business, he feels, will be even better than 
in the past. 

LIBRARY EXPANDS 

Merger of the Atlanta branch library of 
USDA with the library of the University of 
Florida agricultural experiment station, 
Gainesville, has been announced by Ex- 
periment Station Director Willard M. Fi- 
field. The Atlanta library’s services to the 
Southeast will be furnished by the Gaines- 
ville library in the future, he stated. 
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Crested Wheatgrass 
Is Range Rebuilder 


Planting of crested wheatgrass in deterio- 
rated range lands of the Southwest where 
cool and moist conditions are present has 
been recommended by USDA. It will pro- 
duce a large quantity of palatable, quality 
forage in the spring and fall when summer 
growing native forage plants are non-pro- 
ductive, it was claimed. 

Experiments, USDA said, have shown 
that crested wheatgrass grows well on moun- 
tain ranges where ponderosa pine forests 
occur. If there is sufficient moisture, the 
grass can be planted in big sagebrush and 
pinyon-juniper areas. It grazes well but graz- 
ing should be postponed until the third 
growing season, the department cautioned. 


Pea Aphids Threaten 
Colorado’s Alfalfa 


Pea aphids pose a threat to alfalfa in 
northern Colorado, according to Gordon T. 
Mickle, Colorado A & M entomologist. He 
reported that aphid damage has been noted 
in several counties. Characteristic damage is 
leaf distortion and a distinct yellowing of 
alfalfa plants, Mr. Mickle said. 

The most effective control for pea aphids 
in alfalfa is parathion, the entomologist de- 
clared. Also considerably effective are nico- 
tine dust and DDT. 


New York Planting 
Tested Varieties 


Like others throughout the nation, farm- 
ers of New York state are turning to im- 
proved varieties of field crops and improved 
farm practices to offset the current dip in 
farm prices, Prof. A. A. Johnson of the 
plant breeding department at Cornell Uni- 
versity has reported. He made his claim 
after talking with farmers, county agents, 
and seed dealers on a trip through the 
state this spring. 

In nearly all cases, he reported, farmers 
have upped their acreage of home grown 
grains and are aiming at higher acreage 
yields. He said that farmers are buying 
record amounts of Cornell-recommended 
varieties of small grain, corn, and hay crops. 
Farmers are aware, Prof. Johnson asserted 
that certified seed and fertilizer costs are 
still low and a bargain compared to prices 
for farm machinery and labor. 

In alfalfa, state farmers show a strong 
preference for certified Ranger alfalfa. They 
are planting from 30 to 40 per cent more 
of this hardy crop in 1953 than they did 
last year. In oats, Mohawk and Clinton are 


the favored varieties and 85 per cent of the 
Empire state's 900,000 acres devoted to oat- 
raising will be sown with these types. A new 
oat variety, Craig, will be grown in limited 
amounts by farmers this year. 

Two of Cornell's latest corn hybrids, M-1 
and M-4, produced excellent seed stocks 
last year and this year the seed will be 
available in quantity. Some 75,000 acres 
of crop land are earmarked for the growing 
of these new varieties. Prof. Johnson urged 
farmers to aim at 100 bushels of dry shelled 
corn per acre or 18 tons of corn silage. 


Seed Project Runs 
Throughout Year 


Foundation seed efforts of the federal 
government will continue through 1953, 
USDA has announced. The program, to 
provide improved varieties of grasses and 
legumes through purchase and distribution 
of prime foundation seed, was started in 
1948, 

Under provisions of the program, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchases selected seed 
from agricultural experiment stations and 
originating plant breeders and sells it 
to eligible farmer producers. Purchases will 
be made under production contracts with 
prices determined by CCC. Prices charged 
will fully reimburse CCC for operating costs 
of the program. 

Varieties selected for purchase in 1953 
are Atlantic, Buffalo, Narragansett, Ranger, 
and Vernal alfalfa; Climax lespedeza; Ken- 
land and Pennscott red clover; and Tift 
sudan grass. Because of large supplies of 
the Kenland and Tift items, contracts will 
not be offered to farmers who produce these 
seeds for the first time this year. 

Persons and agencies interested in the 
foundation seed program can obtain com- 
plete information on prices and eligibility 
reqiurements from their PMA state com- 
mittees. Department officials have reported 
that 1952 was a good year for increasing 
seed stocks for the program and hope for 
similar results this year. 


Turkey Is Pushed 
As Summer Treat 


The 10 days between July 30 and Aug. 
8 have been designated as “midsummer 
turkey time” by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board and the National Turkey Federation. 
Turkey supplies are said to be ample this 
year, despite a decline in production of ap- 
proximately 12 per cent from 1952 levels. 

Roscoe Hill, who heads both the turkey 
group and PENB, announced “turkey time” 
plans to 50 newspaper, radio, and television 
food directors at a meeting held in Chicago 
in mid-May. 
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COSTS DOWN 


CPM CENTURY "75" 
The Capacity King of pellet 
mills, powered by a 75 HP 


direct coupled motor. 


Whats: ihe size of your pelleting operations, 
there’s a CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL specially designed 
to produce more quality pellets per horsepower—at the lowest 
cost per ton! These rugged, precision-built mills require less 
manpower, Jess maintenance, less floor space. Their many cost- 
saving, profit-making features have set new standards in feed 
plants everywhere. Before you buy any pellet mill, find out 
why more CALIFORNIA Pellet Mills are sold today than all 
other makes combined! 


CPM "CENTURY" 

Arugged compact mill with big 
capacity —a real profit- builder 
in pelleting plants everywhere. 


CPM MASTER MODEL 
Quality engineered and 
constructed for smaller capacity 
plants. Produces any pellet size. 


PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California ¢ 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


ATLANTA BUFFALO DENVER 
SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 
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CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE YOUR PELLET N 
PLANT WITH THESE TWO 
GREAT CPM PRODUCTS — 


| CPM COOLER 

| Compact, clean, quick 
and efficient—for auto- 

| matic and uniform pel- 
let cooling. 


CPM CRUMBLER 

Built in several sizes to 
produce highly uniform 
crumbles. Saves space. 


¢ 1728 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
FORT WORTH 
ST. LOUIS 
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Round-the-Clock Deliveries 


They’re Featured by New York Firm 


@ Prompt delivery of feeds to any place 
anytime during the working day has 
been one of the major factors leading 
to mounting success for Schindler 
Bros., independent feed retailers at 
Lawtons, N. Y., the partners claim. 
They are fortunate in being complete- 
ly surrounded by farm territory, but 
have improved on this advantage by 
aggressive merchandising and a policy 
of offering a number of dependable 
services. 

When Norman and William Schin- 
dler purchased the business eight years 
ago, they decided that instead of plan- 
ning and following regular weekly de- 
livery schedules, they would first ex- 
periment with making prompt deliv- 
eries the same day customers requested 
an order, either in person or by phone. 

“We were determined to give our 
customers speedy delivery, so instead 
of following regular routes, we offered 
delivery when needed,” Bill Schindler 
stated. “It has worked out well. 

“For instance, if a farmer runs out 


DELIVERIES at Schindler 
Bros., Lawtons, N. Y., are 
made round-the-clock during 
business hours every working 
day of the week. The speedy 
service has enabled the firm 
to gain a lap on its competi- 
tors. For customers who drive 
to the mill, the company pro- 
vides adequate roofed-over 
loading dock faci.ities ample 
for up to five cars or trucks 
at a time. Sliding doors pro- 
tect the working room inside 
from cold and inclement 


weather. 


of poultry or dairy feeds, he knows 
that he won't have to wait for several 
days or a week to receive the order. 
All he has to do is call us up or make 
a personal call, give us the names and 
quantities of feeds he wants and we'll 
take it to him that very day. Of course, 
if he has enough feed on hand to last 


WILLIAM SCHINDLER 
State institutions help. 


for several days, then we'll assure him 
that his new order will be at the farm 
before his supply is gone. 

“This type of delivery service,” Mr. 
Schindler added, “has made the com- 
pany many customers and continuously 
increases our good will stock with the 
farmers in this area. They realize they 
can get feeds from us when they want 
them.” Three trucks are maintained 
for delivery service. 

“Delivery service is a very important 


part of today’s business operations and 
those dealers who aren't delivering will 
eventually lose out to others who can 
offer this convenience,” the dealer said. 
“Farmers, like everyone else, are busy 
and very seldom have the necessary 
time needed to get away for feeds. If 
they can depend on a concern that will 
deliver whenever needed, they cer- 
tainly won't turn to someone else who 
can’t offer that service.” 

To increase feed sales, the brothers 
have gone after large accounts in addi- 
tion to their regular farm customers. 
The company supplies two New York 
state institutions with all feeds and 
allied needs. 

“We are very lucky to have two 
state-owned institutions nearby which 
keep poultry and other livestock,” Bill 
Schindler admitted. “We went after 
that business and won it. Now it adds 
up to a sizeable source of extra reve- 
nue. 

“Other dealers who aren't as for- 
tunate will do well to look around 
their trading territory for such places 
as state, county, and local experimental 
farms or stations; such affairs as carni- 
vals, fairs, school projects, 4-H exhi- 
bits, and other activities that may have 
need for feeds. It’s a fine means of 
increasing feed sales.” 


Although the brothers are indepen- 
dent feed retailers, the company car- 
ries tested sidelines and has noted that 
many patrons who might come in for 
only a 100-pound bag of feed will 
start looking over the neatly arranged 
display shelves and find some extra 
item needed. This leads to another 
purchase or two, in addition to the 
feed sale. 

“This is a convenience for our cus- 
tomers, but also has been a means of 
adding revenue,” the businessman said. 
“Today, I believe more and more feed 
retailers are carrying such sidelines for 
two reasons: 

“1. It affords a supplementary in- 
come besides feeds. 

“2. It shows the customer that the 
company is really trying its best to be 
helpful in order to make the store a 
one stop shop for the farmer. 

“Why should a farmer have to go 
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VITAMIN DIVISION 


E.F.DREW & CO., Inc. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


New York 10 Philadelphia 7 Chicago 1 
Boston 16 ° Canada Brazil Argentina 


DREW 


PRODUCTS 


Cod Liver and Feeding Cils” 
WITANDRY 03 STABILIZED VITAMIN 
OMPTANDRY. D2 VITAMIN: EMULSIONS 
A=MIX (water dispersible A & 

CHOLINE CHLORIDE (Dry or Liquid Ferms) 
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Drew knows what it takes to grow healthier, 

more productive poultry and livestock. Early in its history, 
the Drew Vitamin Division set up its on-the-farm 
experimental feeding station. 

Year by year, the company has been able to observe 

at first hand, the results of its research and 

development of better vitamin products. 

Today, the vast Drew plant, with its advanced methods 

of distillation and hydrogenation, is a major supplier to the 
feed industry. Drew Vitamin products have greatly expanded 
the effectiveness of conventional feed fortification methods. 


Both literally and figuratively, the Drew Vitamin 
Division has grown up on the farm. 
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to another store to buy some paint he might 
need or a pound of nails? I don’t mean 
that we are in competition with hardware 
stores. In fact, dealers should only carry 
those items that will move fast and are most 
asked for. 


“If three or four customers request a 
certain item and the dealer hasn't it, then 
he should stock up on a limited amount of 
that merchandise.” 


Believing that sidelines help feed sales 
and promote good will, the company car- 
ries such products as cement, roofing sup- 
plies, International fences, paints, nails, 
rope, a small volume of piping, poultry and 
dairy supplies, pails, and miscellaneous items. 

Last year the firm sold almost a thousand 
tons of Royster and Agrico fertilizers in 
the surrounding district. 

Besides the large quantities of feeds and 


fertilizers sold, Occident flour, Kasco and 
Gaines dog foods are other popular prod- 
ucts carried. Seeds, too, are sold in large 
quantity. 


“It is a business practice of ours to try 
and get whatever our customers request. We 
think nothing of going out and purchasing 
an item from another store and then de- 
livering it to our customer. It’s just part of 
our way of trying to be helpful to them, 
since they are individuals who make it pos- 
sible for us to stay in this feed retailing 
business,” Mr. Schindler asserted. 

A few years ago, William Schindler and 
his wife drove to Saginaw, Mich., and 
trucked back a Clipper cleaner, the only 
one of its kind in this area. 

Individuals come from as far away as 25 
miles to make use of this machine and it’s 
not only made many new friends for the 


The feed! 


Minnesota’s 


It’s Efficient! 
It’s Mildly 


it’s Nutritious! 
It’s High Protein! 


Minnesota 


OIL FEED 


Processed exactly like Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Meal, this 22% 

oil feed is from broken flaxseed 
and other oil seeds. To mix into 
your own dairy and cattle 
formulas, the recommended 
protein levels are from 10% 

to 50%. You can expect almost 
the same results as pure linseed 
meal—and the savings are 
substantial. 


Laxative! 


Write. ee 
Wire... 
Phone for 
a Today's Quotation 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota ¢ STerling 1-9511 
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concern but has added an ever growing 
list of feed sales to those individuals who 
first only wanted to use the machine, but 
once coming have started purchasing feeds 
from Schindler Bros. 


Another customer convenience is a chick- 
en order service for those who want them. 


“Although there isn’t much profit in 
doing this,” Mr. Sc!indler observed, “we 
look at it this way; the more chickens we 
sell, the more future customers we will be 
making. It is a long time process and the 
more people who become interested in the 
raising of poultry, the more feeds we're 
going to sell.” 


A well-stocked supply of remedies for 
poultry and cattle is kept on hand at all 
times and it has proved to be fast moving 
merchandise. 


Besides the Schindler brothers, William 
and Norman, two other full-time men are 
employed at the store and during the busy 
seasons, part-time help is hired. 


Because theirs is a good maple syrup 
area, syrup cans have been stocked for 
farmers and they often order cans when 
placing an order for feeds. This is just an- 
other means the company uses in trying 
all types of service for its trading area. 


A newly-constructed roofed loading dock 
has provided a means of loading three trucks 
at a time and allows the farmer to back his 
truck up to the dock under cover, thus 
giving protection from weather elements 
for men, feed, and trucks. The dock has 
doors, which in the winter months help 
keep cold air from creeping into the build- 
ing. 

These Empire state feed retailers are sin- 
cere in the belief that good service, prompt 
delivery, and a variety of sidelines tied in 
with the sales of feeds, can do much to help 
other feed dealers earn extra profits. 


Canadian Consultant 
Named for Sterwin 


J. D. Stone, Stone’s Technical Service, 
Toronto, has been named technical con- 
sultant in Canada for Sterwin Chemicals of 
Canada, Ltd., P. V. Kolb, president of that 
firm and its parent concern, Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., New York City, has announced. 
Mr. Stone will advise Sterwin’s Canadian 
customers on flour maturing and bleaching, 
as well as feed fortification. 

The new consultant is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and has had many 
years experience in the baking and milling 
fields. He was at one time a mill chemist 
for Maple Leaf Milling Co. and later was 
chief chemist for Lakeside Milling Co. of 
Toronto. While with Maple Leaf, he or- 
ganized the Maple Leaf wheat selection 
laboratory in Winnipeg. 

He established his own laboratories and 
consulting service in 1950. His appoint- 
ment, Mr. Kolb stated, marks another ad- 
vance in Sterwin’s expanding program of 


service. 


@ JEFF MONK, Kent, Wash., has pur- 
chased Allen Playford’s interest in White 
River Feed & Fuel Co. at Thomas, Wash. 
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NEW OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS THAT 


ISTURE TESTER 


A wider Moisture Range— 
Tests from 1%2% moisture 
in peanuts, up to 50% 
moisture in corn. 


New Charts check with gov- 
ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


“‘Memory-refresher" instruc- 
tion panel on the top en- 
ables even inexperienced 
workers to test grain quick- 
ly. 


New Test Pads are avail- 
able to check your instru- 
ment for electrical accuracy. 


Simplified funnel guides let 
you easily slip the funnel 
in position. 


New Built-in thermometer 
simplifies temperature 
readings, saves you time. 


Stainless steel top lasts 
longer, stays clean. Larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 


moisture analysis faster. 


New Dial-type selector 
switch speeds your meter 


An improved dust-proof 
reading. 


cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New stronger frame with- 


stands rough handling. New glass meter cover is 


double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 


The NEW 400G’s faster operation saves you time. 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, 
trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


New gray crackle finish re- 
sists chipping, scarring. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 
tion, send serial number of your old 
Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 
obligation, of course. tee BU R 


751 CONVERSE BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THE 
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Credit Has Constructive 


Here Are Many Aspects of the Picture 


@ Credit is the vital air of modern com- 
merce. It has done more to enrich nations 
than all the mines of the world. 


So spoke Daniel Webster in an address 
to the senate over a century ago. His state- 
ment is of interest in that it ascribed to 
credit a very important role in the economy 
at that time. Credit is probably of even 
greater importance today and there is reason 
to expect its significance to increase further 
in the future. 

But credit has earned a bad reputation 
in a number of uses in recent years. It 
probably is in the process of earning a bad 
reputation in several other respects as well. 
This may be the reason your program com- 
mittee decided to a have a discussion of 
this subject at your convention this year. 

Credit can be a most useful aid to busi- 
ness, and to society generally, if used ap- 
propriately but it can disrupt and destroy 
if used unwisely. Its use is widespread. It 
plays an important role in our economic 
life. Thus, the more we know about it the 
better use we can make of it. 

Outstanding among the unfortunate ex- 
periences with credit in recent years was the 
extensive dependence on credit financing 
of World War II expenditures. This in- 
tensifiéd greatly the problem of inflation 
control during the war and laid the ground 
work for the tremendous inflationary up- 
surge in prcies experienced in the post war 
years. It has also given us the heritage of a 
large government debt, the refinancing of 
which is one of the leading finance problems 
today. The creation of the debt placed large 
holdings of liquid financial assets in the 
hands of individuals and businesses. These 
can be an important stabilizing or unstabiliz- 
force in the economy at any time that a 
large number of holders decide to use or 
to refrain from using such assets. The ex- 
perience thus far has been largely on the 
unstabilizing side. In any event, they are 
a new and important factor in the monetary 
and credit field. 

The large increase in credit extensions 
to individuals and businesses is a source of 
increasing concern in some quarters. Since 
World War II private debt has increased by 
about 160 billion dollars. This is an average 
of about 23 billion a year. Total debt, pub- 
lic and private, has been growing recently 
at a rate of about 30 billion dollars a year. 
This rapid expansion of debt (credit) has 
played an important role in the overall ded- 
mand for goods and services, and, conse- 
quently. in price changes, industrial expan- 
sion, residential construction, and business 
activity generally. 

It may be appropriate to note that periods 
of debt growth usually have been prosperous 
periods, and, conversely, periods of con- 
tracting total debt usually have been asso- 
ciated with “poor” rather than “good” 
business. Because of this association of cred- 
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By ERNEST T. BAUGHMAN 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


it and debt developments with business 
activity much attention has been focused 
on the role of credit in our economy. 
The money supply itself, for example. 
is affected by credit developments. About 
90 per cent of all commercial transactions 
involve “checkbook money,” and this is 
based on credit to a considerable extent. 
Expansions and contractions in debt, there- 
fore, are reflected in the money supply and 
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the effective demand for goods and services. 
Credit developments also affect expectations 
and these are an important factor in busi- 
ness trends. 

There is concern in some quarters that 
the present business boom has been based 
too largely on debt expansion to be sus- 
tained. The current strong demand for 
housing, automobiles, and many other items 
is shored up by rapidly expanding mort- 
gage and consumer debt. Business inven- 
tories have been climbing, and this is re- 
flected in an active demand for bank loans. 


The Other Side 


. of the credit picture, some of its 
advantages and its importance, were 
pointed out by Mr. Baughman at the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation convention. 


This situation contributes to the now rather 
broadly held view that a slide-off in business 
activity is in prospect for the second half 
of the year. 

Nevertheless, comparisons of debt with 
current income or equities reveal a gen- 
erally strong picture and lead most ana- 
lysts to conclude that the present debt 
volume itself is not likely to initiate a down- 
turn. Rather, the concern, with respect to 
the debt situation is with 

1) The current rate of growth of private 
debt (and fears that high level production 
and sales will not be maintained if the rate 
of growth is slowed somewhat), and 

2) The effects of a large debt on a busi- 
ness downturn should it occur. 

Changes in the volume of debt outstand- 
ing probably contribute to fluctuations in 
business activity. 

But recognizing this short-run problem 
of debt and business stability, it is generally 
agreed that over the longer term we should 
expect debt totals to reach higher levels as 
savings are accumulated and channeled into 
productive facilities, in part at least through 
debt expansion. This is a constructive role 
in facilitating the growth and development 
of the economy. 

This credit problem has its roots in the 
technological improvements in breeding, 
management, and feeding which sharply 
reduced costs of poultry production. These 
developments placed poultry products in a 
much stronger competitive position and en- 
couraged a rapid expansion in output. The 
nutrition advances which touched off this 
whirlwind expansion were of such a nature 
as to thrust the commercial feed industry 
into a key role in the whole development 
since it improved the competitive position 
of the commercially compounded feeds as 
compared with the farm-mixed variety. And 
the situation was capped off with a war- 
induced inflation and an upsurge in con- 
sumer demand for livestock products gen- 
erally. 


In these circumstances, it was natural that 
many new producers should enter the field 
and that those already there should expand 
rapidly. In this situation, it usually is profit- 
able to use as much of other peoples’ capi- 
tal as you can lay your hands on. But such 
periods do not last indefiinitely. Weaknesses 
of undercapitalization and management 
emerge sooner or later. What may have been 
appropriate credit policies in the period of 
practically unlimited markets may be quite 
inappropriate policies in the tough competi- 
tive stage in which only the more efficient 
producers can accumulate sufficient capital 
to continue in business and make a satis- 
factory income. 

Most of the credit problems experienced 
in recent years trace to the fact that credit 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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take advantage of 
laboratory and field tested 
nutritional research! 


MODERNIZE 


WITH 


MANAMAR 


By 


There’s more 
to this bag 
Than is on the tag! 


When you buy feed fortification you are inter- 
ested in more than just the ingredients that show 
on the tag! 


With manAmar, you get a wealth of “Sea Power” § 
which has been harnessed by constant research # 


and feeding experimentation, plus many important ‘ad 


~. 


“SEA POWER” SUPPLEMENT LABORATORY SERVICE | FIELD TESTING 
MANAMAR is a rich, natural source of Customers’ Rations are chemically MANAMAR “Sea Power” rations are 


Vitamin B-12 and unidentified growth analyzed for adequate nutrient bal- 
factor(s), trace minerals, and essen- ance. The manufacture of MANAMAR 
tial amino acids from fish protein. is laboratory controlled for uniformity. 


field tested prior to publication, to 
assure proper results under actual 
customer feeding conditions. 


FORMULA SERVICE PERSONAL SERVICE IN YOUR AREA 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING & DEALER HELPS 
Specialized Service for all types of Your local MANAmaR territory man- National advertising of MANAMAR to 
formulas takes into consideration the ager is always available to assist you dealers and consumers brings profits j 
area of manufacture in order to eco- in consumer resale work. Call him f 


to you. Dealer displays, booklets and 


nomically utilize local ingredients. at any time without obligation. color movies are available. 


Use the “Sea Power” Supplement and Modernize with MAnAm AR 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


4 FEED ENG 
_ Manufacturers o, supplements 
141 wast JACKSON BLVD. ERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR 
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extra features, some of which are shown below. 100 LBS 


LOWEST MIXING COST PER TON 


The Strong-Scott Sweet 
Feed Mixer produces a 
smooth, uniform product 
(free from molasses balls) 
that commands high 
prices. Roller bearing 
equipped and has an all 
steel frame structure for 
greater stability and life. 
Patented meter control 
permits desired percentage 
of molasses to be rubbed 
into every bit of feed. 


with STRONG-SCOTT Quality Feed Mixers 


These two units are real money-savers for any feed plant. Designed especially 
to help you meet moderh production demands. No worry about costly 
repairs or delays from defects or breakage ... These machines last longer 


and cost less to operate and maintain. 


Dept. TB-6 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me Free Information on: 
O The Strong-Scott Batch Feed Mixer 
0 The Strong-Scott Sweet Feed Mixer 
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Strong-Scott 
Products 
The Strong-Scott Batch 
Feed Mixer, a horizontal 
mixer with ribbon agita- 
tor and triple action. 
Gives quick and uniform 
mixes with all feeds and 
formulae at lowest cost per 
ton. All sizes from 1/2 to 2 
tons per batch, for floor or 
overhead installation. 


Batch Feed Mixers 
Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 
Separators 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 
Conveyor Drives 


Pneumatic Truck 
Dumps 


Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Crumble Rolls 


Pneumatic Feed 
Systems 


Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 
Spouting 


and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 


RON), THE STRONG-SCOTT 


nal MANUFACTURING CO. 
= Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 


Representatives: 


D. A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Phone Blackhawk 8316 


Hiuch A. P.ench, 920 No. Snodgrass St., Taylorville, Lil. 
Phone 3624 
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Burke on Business: 


Plan for Your Tomorrow Today 


@ Organizing your business should be as 
natural as life itself. 

But then, maybe living is no longer as 
simple a problem as it used to be. And per- 
haps the reason it isn’t simple is because we 
just will not do what comes naturally. When 
the Good Lord made plans for this space 
we occupy, the laws of nature were pretty 
clearly defined. 

They haven't changed. 

Apparently, man’s interpretation of these 
simple laws is responsible for the complica- 
tions and uncertainty we find all around us. 

Growth is a normal process. 

We expect our children to grow into 
adults. 

Anything that prevents the ordinary 
growth of a child we classify as the excep- 
tion to the rule. We can usually find a 
reason for this unnatural condition. 

Perhaps you wonder what all this has to 
do with the organization of your business. 

Plenty. 

The reason? 

When business stops growing, it starts to 
deteriorate, like any living thing. 

And the reason it does stop growing, is 
not unlike the reason for the stunted 
growth of any living organism. Invariably, 
it is the direct result of violating some fun- 
damental law of nature. 

We can no more hinder the normal 
growth of business than we can that of a 
child unless we are willing to pay the price 
for meddling with nature. 

We can’t say we want a small business— 
one that will just take care of our needs— 
anymore than we can say, “John is at a 
cute age; I want him to remain just as he 
is for the rest of my life.” 

Of course you know John will grow de- 
spite your wishes if he is a normal and 
healthy boy. So you adjust yourself to the 
changes ahead. But, when it comes to your 
business, you close your mind to reason if 
it does not happen to fit into your particular 
scheme of things. 

You can set your own goal as high or as 
low as you care to aim. Perhaps it would 
not make much difference as long as you 
worked alone. 

But very few of us are alone. 

A man may have a one-man business. He 
is not alone as long as he has a wife and 
family. 

Their existence places a greater responsi- 
bility upon him as an individual. If he em- 
ploys people to help him conduct his busi- 
ness, his responsibility increases. He is no 
longer able to plan for normal growth un- 
less his plans include those dependent upon 
him and associated with him. 

A businessman cannot ignore his respon- 
sibility. If he is not equal to it he should 
give up his business and work for someone 
who can recognize it. 

In the process of growing, we come into 
the world as babies, grow into childhood, 
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The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


and blossom into maturity. We have bound- 
less energy and natural enthusiasm. As the 
years roll by, we must content ourselves with 
less and less strenuous effort. We see in our 
sons and grandsons the youth and vitality 
that once was ours. That does not mean 
our declining years should be years of re- 
gret. If we don’t fight nature, they can be 
the most eventful years of our life. 

Since it takes more effort to prevent 
growth than to grow, why fight it? 

Why not start today to relax and let your 
business enjoy a normal and healthy growth? 

You might protest, “I’m not stopping it.” 

But you are. 

You are—if you still make all the im- 
portant decisions in your business. You are 
robbing youth of its incentive to use its 
boundless energy to solve problems that 
belong to youth. 

Yes, you have the experience and the 
know-how, but you lack the vitality, the 
courage, and the enthusiasm of youth. Na- 
ture never intended man to be blessed (or 


‘cursed) with eternal youth. Youth must 


have its fling but every period of life can 
be useful and beneficial if we don’t lose 
sight of the importance of growth. 

Wisdom comes with growth. If we can 
give youth the advantage of our experience 
and careful guidance we need not fear for 
the future. 

We learn by doing. Unless we are willing 
to relinquish the reins, youth would never 
have the opportunity to prepare for normal 
and healthy growth. 

Of course you can’t do the things you 
were able to do 20 or 30 years ago, and that 
is as it should be. The young people are 
eager and willing to take up the slack and 
that is as it should be. It is a perfectly. nor- 
mal transition period and if you recognize 
it as such you'll build a permanent organi- 
zation. The young people in it will see a 
future and will work to be worthy of it. 
They'll have an incentive to work and a 
definite goal to shoot at. They'll be building 
for themselves. They'll work together as a 
team. Each and every one will have a stake 
in the future. They'll be happy in their 
jobs because they'll feel secure. 

You, on the other hand, can proceed to 
make plans for your future. You can think 
in terms of retirement without misgivings. 
You'll feel confident your business is in 
good hands. You can enjoy your remaning 
years doing the things you really want to do. 

The twilight of your life can be as na- 
ture intended it to be. Its true beauty will 
be visible because you will have prepared 
yourself for it. Everything about you will 
be peaceful and tranquil. 

You will have had the opportunity of 
watching young people grow under your 
guidance into responsible men and women. 


GERALD BURKE 


You will have the pleasure of seeing your 
organization remain young and vital be- 
cause of your vision and foresight. 

You will have personally established in 
your lifetime a definite plan for those who 
survive you. You will not make it necessary 
for your attorney or your estate to guess 
what your intentions were. You will have 
provided a plan and have the personal 
satisfaction of seeing it put into action. You 
won't have to wait until you are gone to 
have people say nice things about you. 
You'll be around to hear them. You'll live 
to see that your dear ones are properly 
provided for. 

Maybe this all sounds too good to be true. 

Actually, it is much simpler than it sounds. 

It’s certainly worthy of some thought. 


Blue Bottom Is Said 
Harmless in Chicks 


Poultrymen should not be alarmed if 
“blue bottom” shows up in young chicks 
fed antibiotics, Sam F.. Ridlen, extension 
poultry specialist at the University of Illi- 
nois, has asserted. The bluish appearance on 
the underside of chicks does not indicate 
disease, he added. 

Mr. Ridlen said the reason for the color- 
ing was the expanded condition of the 
chick’s digestive organs. They enlarge and 
push against the skin with a resulting blue 
appearance. As soon as the chicks reach 
several weeks of age, he said, they begin 
to deposit fat under the skin in that area 
and the coloring disappears. 


@ W. E. BOOKER, Othello, Wash., has 


opened a new feed and seed store. 
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— Credit 


(Continued from page 70) 


was extended to many individuals who were 
not capable of managing the additional re- 
sources, or were not in a position to assume 
the risk involved in the use of credit. 

Anyone who consistently operates with 
greater exposure than is justified by his 
capital must expect to get caught. Even 
those who make a business of speculating 
recognize this fact. In general, speculators 
attempt to limit their exposure at any one 
time to such an amount that an unexpected 
turn in the market won't put them out of 
business. This limits profit opportunities but 
it is a way of keeping one error in judg- 
ment from terminating their business. They 
want to be in a position to move ahead 
again, even after a setback. Thus, serious 
credit problems should not have been un- 
expected in the cattle, poultry, or feed in- 
dustries. The experience is one which typi- 
cally follows periods of rapid expansion. 
The element of surprise in these cases is 
that of time—when the shake-out will occur. 
The point to be made here is that the degree 
of risk in many activities can be judged 
with some degree of accuracy. But it usually 
is impossible to spot changes as to the time 
they will occur. I am reminded of a rather 
caustic statement that “some people learn 
from experience, but others never return.” 

We can learn from the past. But our 
major interest is with the future. The pres- 
ent job is that of adjusting credit practices 
to current and prospective conditions so 
that credit may play a constructive role in 
your business. 

One thing, at least, is obvious at this 
time. If a more stable poultry industry is to 
be developed on the basis of a large num- 
ber of independent producers, many poultry- 
men will have to provide a greater equity 
in their business than they have had in 
recent years. This is essential if they are to 
absorb the risks involved in producing and 
marketing poultry. Anytime credit is ex- 
tended in an amount beyond that warranted 
by a producer's equity and his managerial 
skill, the lender is assuming risks inherent 
in the production of poultry. This is not 
necessarily bad. But it should be recog- 
nized for what it is and the lender should 
adjust his overall exposure accordingly. 

The role of credit in a firm’s production 
and merchandising program may appro- 
priately be varied with changes in business 
prospects. Aside from factors indigenous to 
the firm, the economic condition and pros- 
pects of the customers will have an impor- 
tant bearing on credit policies. This is es- 
pecially important to firms selling largely to 
farmers. It is well known that farm product 
prices and farm income characteristically 
fluctuate more widely than those of many 
other industries. Consequently, the farm 
market is sensitive to fluctuations in other 
segments of the economy. At this time it 
may be appropriate to note that farm income 
has been declining relative to that of other 
segments of the economy since 1947 and 
some further adjustment appears to be 
ahead. 

The financial position of agriculture, how- 
ever, remains strong. Farm debts, although 
increasing, are still low relative to farm 
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assets, current farm income, and farmers’ 
holdings of cash, deposits, and government 
bonds. A large number of farmers, of 
course, have only very limited assets and, 
although total farm debt is relatively low, 
some farmers are heavily encumbered. Thus, 
while the overall agricultural balance sheet 
is strong, it does not reflect the wide range 
of financial positions of individual farmers. 
Since credit is extended to individual farm- 
ers, there is an important sorting and scaling 
job to be done by agricultural lenders. The 
problem is to sort the good from the bad 
and to rank the good according to their 
credit capacity. Extending someone more 
credit that he can handle successfully ren- 
ders him a disservice rather than a service. 
The constructive use of credit requires that 
it be kept in balance with the borrower's 
resources and skill. 


I am much imressed by the feed industry's 
recommendations for sound credit and fi- 
nancing practices. Among other things, 
these recommendations state that “if credit 
is extended for long periods the creditor is 
entitled to service or interest charges.” To 
my knowledge, this is the first time that 
such an industry has forthrightly recognized 
that if credit is to be shifted to the special- 
ized credit agencies, it must be priced 
separately from the feed. It does little good 
to talk about shifting credit to banks unless 
the merchandising practices followed are 
such as to encourage farmers to obtain 
credit from these sources. 


A number of studies have been made 
of the costs of “merchant credit” to farmers 
and to retailers. These have been indicated 
that this type of credit usually is costly and 
that the cash customers, in effect, subsidize 
the credit customers of such merchants. A 
recent survey in Illinois indicates farmers 
are aware of this. It indicated that they rea- 
lize that the provision of credit involves 
some costs and that they are willing to pay 
a reasonable fee for such service. 


There are other factors which will tend 
to keep feed manufacturers and dealers in 
the credit business: 

1) One is the custom of monthly billing 
and considering accounts up to 30 days the 
same as cash. Some of these accounts will 
be slow, even in the best of circumstances, 
and will assure that you continue in the 
credit business, at least in a small way, even 
if you try to hold accounts to very short 
terms. 

2) Merchant credit is convenient to cus- 
tomers and therefore is difficult to toss over- 
board. 

3) Competition from other merchants 
who operate a credit business is possibly 
the most effective force. It tends not only 
to perpetuate merchant credit in the feed 
business but to lower standards progres- 
sively. 

4) Credit policies followed by banks and 
other lenders rule out credit to some pros- 
pective customers who the merchant thinks 
are acceptable credit risks. So long as this 
situation prevails, dealer credit will be used. 
at least as a supplement to bank credit. 


It seems to me that the feed industry 
and its relationship to livestock production 
is likely to continue to be a rapidly chang- 
ing one. I think much emphasis should be 
placed on flexibility all along the line, and 


I would include the use of credit along with 
all other phases of the business. In fact, 
credit may well be one of the more flexible 
and more readily adjustable phases of the 
business. This probably is no time to anti- 
cipate maturity or settled conditions in the 
business of providing feed to a diverse and 
rapidly changing livestock industry. 

The primary function of credit will con- 
tinue to be that of enabling able managers 
to gain control of additional resources for 
use in their business. The results will be 
beneficial to lender, borrower, and con- 
sumers if credit is used by those who are 
capable of handling it, in amounts that will 
not disrupt the industry, and on terms well 
adapted to the borrower's needs. Credit, 
used wisely, will contribute to the building 
of a larger, sounder, more stable, and more 
efficient business; used recklessly, it can 
disrupt and destroy. 


Grass, Minerals in 
Milk Not Related 


The mineral content of cow's milk has 
little or no correlation to the pasture grasses 
the animal consumes. That's the report of 
R. G. Washburn, Ohio experiment station 
dairy nutritionist, who tested ash residues 
of milk samples from three dairy herds over 
a three-year period. 

Mr. Washburn’s research showed the 
mineral content of milk to remain more 
constant than the month-to-month trends 
in pasture mineral elements. 
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Test for 
Anthrax Treatment 


Anthrax in dairy cows and draft horses 
was cleared up in as little as 24 to 48 hours 
after terramycin injections, Dr. William W. 
Bailey, Sussex, N. J., veterinarian, has re- 
ported. His article in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical association 
was quoted by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of terramycin. 

Dr. Bailey's report was summarized this 
way: 

“To date, 214 cases have been treated 
with terramycin intravenously plus penicil- 
lin intramuscularly, and penicillin alone. In 
the majority of cases, terramycin alone 
yielded the most satisfactory results.” 

Pfizer will send copies of Dr. Bailey's 
article to readers who circle No. 6 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Trace Minerals’ Value 
In Feeding Described 


Late research findings on trace mineral 
functions are included in a new folder 
just published by Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Chicago. The publication describes the im- 
portance of trace elements in poultry, cattle, 
and swine rations. 

National Research Council trace mineral 
requirements also are listed. To obtain a 
copy of Calcium Carbonate’s new folder, 
circle No. 12 on the Reader Service card. 

NEW FUNGICIDE 

Orthocide, a new fungicide designed as 
a seed protectant, is now available from 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Calif. In some cases, the manufac- 
turer stated, yields have been increased as 
much as 40 per cent after use of the prod- 
uct. For technical and price data, circle No. 
8 on the Reader Service card. 


* * * * * 


% Circle the numbers * 
which apply to the 


offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out * 
the card and mail it. 

Many other Reader * 

Service offers appear 
on other pages — 

* don’t miss them! * 
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NEW BAG TRUCK 

Development of a new truck designed to 
handle eight to 10 bags has been announced 
by Nutting Truck & Caster Co., Faribault, 
Minn. The truck features two sets of wheels 
and is available in two sizes. For more de- 
tails and prices, circle No. 13 on the Reader 
Service card. 


ANTI-BLOAT BLOCK 

Marketing of Hi-Tose, a new block-form 
product designed to correct bloat in cattle 
has been announced by Union Starch & 
Refining Co., Columbus, Ind. A 40-pound 
block retails for just under $5. For a de- 
tailed folder on the new product, circle No. 
14 on the Reader Service card. 


Kraft-Lok Bags Are 
Topic of Leaflet 


Kraft-lok bags, newly developed by Kraft 
Bag Corp., New York City, are described 
fully in a new four-page leaflet published 
by the Gilman Paper Co. subsidiary. The 
valve-type gussetted multiwall sacks are 
claimed to offer many advantages over con- 
ventional multiwalls. 


To obtain a copy of the new two-color 


folder describing Kraft-loks, circle No. 4 on 
the Reader Service card. 


Test Yellow Corn as 


Source of Carotene 


Carotene potencies in yellow corn sam- 
ples checked recently by Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J., were only a fraction 
of those in generally-accepted published data 
the firm has reported. The tests were made 


on request of Early & Daniel Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Dr. Melvin Hochberg of Nopco and R. 
L. Kemper of Early & Daniel collaborated 
in the research. For a copy of the results, 
circle No. 7 on the Reader Service card. 


Plan a Fine Program 
For Amburgo School 


Dr. E. B. Callenbach of Pennsylvania 
State College will address the annual Am- 
burgo Co. nutrition school on Aug. 27, 
President Samuel Golden of the Philadel- 
phia firm has announced. The school will 
be held Aug. 26-28 at the National Agri- 
cultural College, Doylestown, Pa. 

The 1953 session is the ninth in the 
Amburgo series. Speakers, in addition to 
Dr. Callenbach, will include Dr. J. Russell 
Couch of Texas A & M College and Dr. 
Kenneth L. Turk of Cornell University. 

For information on attending the school, 
circle No. 20 on the Reader Service card. 


Dog Food Ingredient 
Is New on Market 


Production of Mel-O-Kernels, a new in- 
gredient for both dry and canned dog 
rations, has been announced by Mel-O- 
Kernels Co. of Chicago. The new product, 
made of corn, was introduced for the first 
time last month at the American Feed 
Manufacturers association convention. 

Mel-O-Kernels is golden in color and is 
claimed to provide a complete breakdown 
of starches without the removal of any corn 
oil. Three sizes will be available. 

For a sample and complete information, 
circle No. 16 on the Reader Service card. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


New Dryer for Corn, 
Grain Is Described. 


Marketing of a completely new Crop- 
saver corn and grain dryer has been an- 
announced by Curt G. Joa, Inc., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. The manufacturer claims that 
the unit subjects each kernel to the same 
controlled heat exposure for the same peri- 
od of time. 

Features of the new Cropsaver include 
controlled air flow, variable speed control, 
and rugged construction, according to Joa. 
The complete unit measures 24 by five by 
10 feet. 

For illustrated technical information on 
the new six-pass dryer, circle No. 19 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Advantages of Super 
Sheller Are Listed 


Shelling, cleaning, and cob conveying all 
can be accomplished with its new Super 
sheller, according to Bryant Engineering 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. The new equip- 
ment item has a capacity of 100 to 150 
bushels of shelled corn per hour, the manu- 
facturer claims. 

Two models are available. For specifica- 
tion and price information on both, circle 
No. 10 on the Reader Service card. 


Plan Coronation for 
Top Cotton Bag Girl 


Plans to crown a national cotton bag 
sewing queen at the International Dairy 
Show in Chicago next fall have been an- 
nounced by the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
association. State and regional fair winners 
will compete for the major coronation. 

Bag sewing contests are scheduled at 35 
fairs across the nation, according to the or- 
ganization. They are sponsored jointly by 


the association and the Pfaff Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 

A “cattle cotton feed bag fashion show” 
has been scheduled for Oct. 13 at Stock 
Yards Inn in Chicago. Feed men who would 
like tie-in materials to promote sewing con- 
tests locally may obtain full information by 
circling No. 15 on the Reader Service card. 


Marketing of Loaders 
Is Told by Burrows 


Four new auger grain loaders have been 
marketed by Burrows Equipment Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill., President Parke Burrows has an- 
nounced. The Economy loaders are avail- 
able in 12, 16, 21, and 27 foot lengths. 

Capacity of each is a maximum of 1,500 
bushels per hour. For complete information, 
both technical and price, on Burrows Econ- 
omy auger loaders, circle No. 11 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Offer Literature on 
Pabst’s Supplements 


Samples and complete technical informa- 
tion on its popular Nutri-Pabsts, B-complex 
mixtures, are offered the feed manufactur- 
ing trade by Pabst Brewing Co. of Milwau- 
kee. Vitamin potencies of the product are 
guaranteed. 

Information also will be sent interested 
feed men concerning Pabst’s vitamin, anti- 
biotic, and combination vitamin-antibiotic 
supplements. To obtain these data, circle 
No. 21 on the Reader Service card. 

PIG FEEDER 

Information on its creep feeder for pigs 
15 to 60 days old is offered feed dealers 
by Hawkins Pig Palace Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill. The Dri-Wet feeder features porcelain- 
enameled pans and is composed of two pan 
units joined by steel bars. For descriptive 
literature, circle No. 25 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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Nopcosol Featured in 
New Nopco Brochure 


Its popular feed supplement which con- 
tains vitamins, antibiotics, and trace miner- 
als is described in a new brochure published 
by Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 
The booklet is titled “New Horizons in 
Feed Sales With Nopcosol.” 

Nopco claims its supplement to be both 
complete and stable. For a copy of the new 
brochure on Nopcosol, circle No. 22 on 
the Reader Service card. 


Cura-Phos Guarantees 
Described by Baker 


Its trademarked Cura-Phos is equal to 
every higher-priced phosphorus supplement 
on the market, according to H. J. Baker & 
Bro., New York City. The product is in- 
organic and is produced on the island of 
Curacao. Its guarantee is 14 per cent phos- 
phorus and 31 per cent calcium. 

To obtain a sample and complete infor- 
mation on Baker’s Cura-Phos, circle No. 24 
on the Reader Service card. 


COBALT DATA 


A new price list on its feed grade cobalt 
compounds has been published by Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Cleveland. To obtain a copy 
of the new listings, circle No. 17 on the 
Reader Service card. 


CARROT PRODUCT 


Each pound of its carrot oil contains six 
million USP units of vitamin A as carotene, 
according to Barnett Laboratories, Long 
Beach, Calif. The product is claimed to be 
especially valuable for poultry pigmentation. 
For descriptive literature and prices, circle 
No. 23 on the Reader Service card. 


KASCO APPOINTEE 
Martin C. Auman Jr. has been named 
Carolina division sales manager by Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, the firm has announced. 
He formerly served as a territorial repre- 


sentative. His new assignment will include 
both North and South Carolina. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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QUALITY GRANULATION...450 tons a day 


Pillsbury uses PAC AL 
‘Hard Faced HAMMERS 


Hard Faced Hammers 
give us the quality granulation 
our poultry and animal feed 
customers want’’, says Charles 
F. Wilson, superintendent of 
the East Los Angeles plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ‘“‘We use 
Pacal Hard Faced Hammers 
an average of four times as 
long as other hammers. . . 
some even longer. We con- 
sider the extra life as a bonus.” 


PACAL 


hard faced hammers and hammer clusters” 
will run 3 to 4 times longer in your hammermill! 


*U.S. PAT. NO. 2,607,538 


write department HG-63 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Phone NEstor 9456 
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Double-Duty Deliveries Pay 


Penn Dealer Solves His Urban Problem 


@ Doubdbling-up on delivery activities, 
Robert Saylor, owner of Roxboro Feed 
Supply Co., Roxborough, Pa., has 
pumped new life blood into a feed 
business which its previous owner 
thought was doomed by the urbaniza- 
tion drive only seven years ago. Un- 
dismayed by predictions of failure, Mr. 
Saylor gambled on stepped-up delivery 
work and won. 


“Seven years ago when I bought 
this business,” the Pennsylvanian re- 
called, “the former owner and others 
around here told me I couldn’t make 
a go of it. They pointed out that busi- 
ness had gone downhill steadily as 
city limits spread and farmers moved 
farther out. They said there was no 


SEVEN years ago, when Robert 
Saylor bought Roxboro Feed 
Supply Co., Roxborough, Pa., 
business volume and profits 
were falling. Thanks to his 
alertness and new ideas, both 
are now climbing steadily. His 
modern store is shown in first 
photo. In second photo, Mr. 
Saylor fills a small urban feed 
order. Other photos show him 
inspecting his profitable pet 
supply department and check- 
ing the supply of horse meat 
in his freezer. Horse meat 
sales to dog owners mean a 
steady profit for the Quaker 
state firm. 


chance of reviving the once-flourishing 
business. But I thought differently 
and have proved they were wrong.” 
Hardly was the ink on the sales 
check dry when Mr. Saylor sat down 
to study its records and find out why 
the store had lost business. The pic- 
ture was not encouraging. A long list 
of cancelled accounts showed that 
livestock raisers and poultrymen had 
moved farther into the country when 
real estate building started in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Those who remained 
were small operators, because most of 
the big farms still surviving had been 
subdivided into smaller properties. 
Mr. Saylor wanted to get all of 
those customers back again but he was 
faced with a two-fold problem: servic- 
ing large-order buyers at a great dis- 


tance, and selling to small-order cus- 
tomers within reach. He attacked the 
distant problem first. 

Within a short time, he had con- 
tacted all the former customers who 
had moved into adjacent counties— 
such as Limerick, Collegeville, and 
Trooper—and a sprinkling of ex-pa- 
trons in others, all living within a 25- 
mile radius of the store. Many of them 
were willing to buy from Roxboro 
Supply again if delivery were guaran- 
teed. 

Delivery was promised and a de- 
livery system organized. But it was 
not long before Mr. Saylor was faced 
with the unhappy fact that transpor- 
tation costs were swallowing up profit. 
A long run out into the country to 
serve one or two customers cost a lot 
in driver salary, fuel, and wear-and- 
tear on the truck. It was then that 
“doubling-up” occurred to him. The 
system has enabled him to keep old 
customers and added many new ones 
ones to the firm’s books. 


“Every time we make a truck de- 
livery, we stock the truck with a varie- 
ty of extra feed supplies,” Mr. Saylor 
explained. “When the distant custom- 
er has been serviced, our driver turns 
around and begins a farm-to-farm can- 
vass of the return route. Generally, 
the truck is cleaned out when it re- 
turns to the store. 

“We have found that no matter 
what feed supplies a livestock raiser 
or poultryman may have on-hand, he 
can always use 25, 50, or 100 pounds 
of some type of feed. He generally 
finds himself in need of sideline items, 
too. We supply these needs, packag- 
ing the smaller size feed items our- 
selves. With the product conveniently 
on hand, sales can be closed imme- 
diately.” 

With this system, the Roxburough 
businessman solved the problem of the 
distant and near customers at one and 
the same time. The big buyers are 
served with their large orders and the 
small-order operators get personal at- 
tention on the return trip. 


“By solving one problem,” Mr. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Add the essentials! 


BLEND 


mix in... 


Here is the money-saving, blended, multi-vitamin 
ingredient which protects you against possible market 
declines of costly vitamin and protein factors. 

GORTON'S AL-FISH BLEND — Contains every es- 
sential factor to give you fortified feed mixes . . . cuts 
storage and inventory costs to a minimum . . . reduces 
potential losses. 


Gorton's Al-Fish Blend saves you the high labor 
costs of handling, mixing, and weighing, too. When 
you use it as recommended, you add every essential 
vitamin and protein factor in one simple operation. 


Add up the facts — add up the factors — and 
fortify your feeds with Gorton's Al-Fish Blend. 


Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
Distributors For Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. om 


These men are solving 
your grain-drying problems / 


Aeroglide’s competent staff of experienced engineers are constantly at 
work to bring you every modern and money-saving feature that makes 
an Aeroglide Grain Drier your best, most profitable buy! For instance, 
there’s the brand new Climate Compensator on all 1953 models—an 
exclusive feature which insures maximum output regardless of outside 
temperature variation. And look at these other outstanding 1953 features: 


@ Power Discharge—Wet grain or grain with a high content of 
foreign matter is insured of uniform movement through the drying and 
cooling tower. 


@ Increased Air Volume—By redesign of the fan discharge arrange- 
ment, the resistance to air flow from the blower has been materially 
reduced. 


@ Added Discharge Height—By redesigning the discharge hopper, 

the height above grade level at which the grain is discharged has been 

increased. 

These and other improvements are reasons why it pays to use 
Aeroglide. Contact us today for free, descriptive literature. 


_Aeroglide Corporation 


510 GLENWOOD AVE. — PHONE 3-4641 — RALEIGH. NORTH CAR 
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FEEDS 


DISTINCTION 


Feeds must be judged by 
the “company they keep.” 


Distinction in quality is 
upheld when registered 
ingredients include . . . 


WV BRAND 


SPECIAL PREPARED 
STEAMED 
BONE 
MEAL 


(Guaranteed 70% Bone Phosphate of Lime) 


The buyer knows it... the animal shows it 


Get our contract proposition by 
- contacting your nearest Wilson 


Plant, or communicate with ... 


WILSON & CO. 


4100 S. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 9, Ill. (Dept. R. W.) 


New Headquarters For 
Quaker’s Elevators 


A change in location for the head- 
quarters of Quaker Oats Co.’s country ele- 
vator division has been announced by Ex- 
ecutive Vice President C. §. Gordon. Divi- 
sion headquarters will be detached from the 
firm’s general headquarters in Chicago about 
July 1 and moved to Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Reason for the move, Mr. Gordon stated, 
is that it will put the division management 
in closer touch with the farmers with whom 
Quaker does business. Of the 64 grain ele- 
vators which serve the division at the pres- 
ent time, 46 are located in Iowa and the 
rest in Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and South Dakota. 

Plans call for a staff of about 20 at Fort 
Dodge, headed by Division Manager Harold 
W. Cole. Mr. Cole will move west from 
Chicago with T. A. McCullough, assistant 
manager in charge of grain merchandising, 
administrative assistants, and accountants. 

Office space totaling 2,000 square feet 
has been leased in Fort Dodge’s Warden 
building and is being remodeled. The new 
headquarters will be the second Quaker 
Oats branch to be located in Fort Dodge. 
The Chicago concern operated a bulk cereal 
and feed plant in that city between 1911 
and 1929. 


Union Bag Opens New 
Kansas City Office 


A new western sales office at Kansas City 
has been opened by Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., New York City, company officials 
have announced. 

The office is located in the Victor build- 
ing at 6 W. 10th st. Headquartering there 
are B. J. O°’Hearn, southwestern district 
multiwall sales manager, and W. H. Burget, 
a sales representative. 


Lovejoy Retires as 
Fulton Credit Head 


Retirement of William C. Lovejoy as 
credit manager of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, after 33 years of service has 
been announced by the firm. Wylie K. 
White, formerly assistant credit manager, 
has been appointed to succeed him. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s active business life spanned 
a period of 56 years. Born in Grantville, 
Ga., he entered the credit field in 1897 
when he joined Bradstreet Co. in Atlanta. 
He was appointed branch manager of its 
Birmingham office two years later. In 1904, 
he became office manager of Fairbanks Co., 
New Orleans. Five years later he accepted 
the post of executive secretary of the New 
Orleans Association of Credit Men and 
served for 11 years. 

Returning to Atlanta in 1920, Mr. Love- 
joy joined Fulton Bag. He had held the 
credit managership of the company during 
his entire period of service. 

@ TIFFANY FEED & SUPPLY, Tiffany. 
Wis., has installed new milling equipment. 
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Researchers Honored 
By Texas Foundation 


Four western agriculturists—two scien- 
tists, an editor, and a college president— 
have been honored by the Texas Research 
Foundation, which distributed awards to- 
talling $30,000. 

Lorin E. Harris and C. Wayne Cook of 
Utah State Agricultural College each re- 
ceived $2,500 and a gold medal for his 
work in measuring the nutritional values of 
range forage and for arresting nutritional 
deficiencies in livestock. 

Editor Eugene Butler of the Progressive 
Farmer and Dr. E. B. Evans, president of 
Prairie View A & M College, each received 
$5,000 and a gold medal. Dr. Evans heads 
his state’s Negro land-grant college. 

Composing the committee which made 
the selections were the following industry, 
college, and government scientists: Dr. John 
H. Parker, Midwest Barley Improvement 
association; Dr. Firman E. Bear, Rutgers 
University; Dr. G. H. Richter, Rice Insti- 
tute: Dr. John E. Coit, California horticul- 
ture consultant; and Dr. H. C. Knoblauch 
of USDA. 


List Key Factors in 
Broiler Production 


Good birds, feed, and management are 
the cornerstones of successful broiler opera- 
tions, it has been emphasized by Dr. J. F. 
Parker, head of the poultry department at 
Oregon State College. A reminder at this 
time is appropriate, he said, because of the 
slim margin of profit in the industry. 

In recent tests, 2,000 chicks were tested 
for growth reaction at OSC. They reached 
the broiler market weight of three pounds 
in an average time of 68 days. Only 8.6 


pounds of broiler mash per chick were used - 


in comparison to the nine pounds which 
most growers consider necessary. 

The experiments demonstrated, according 
to Dr. Parker, that the breed of chickens 
used was not as important as the strain. A 
low mortality rate of only 2.05 was regis- 
tered. Dr. Parker stated his belief that any 
lot of good chicks would do well with good 
feed and proper management. 


Greater Soya Storage 
Is Checkerboard Plan 


Additional storage facilities are planned 
for Checkerboard Soybean Co., Decatur, IIl., 
President Donald Danforth of Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis, has announced. The IIli- 
nois properties being expanded were pur- 
chased from Shellabarger Mills, Inc. 

When the expansion has been completed, 
Checkerboard will be able to store 700,000 
bushels of soybeans at Decatur and will be 
able to produce meal more efficiently, ac- 
cording to Russell Baer, the firm’s manager. 
In charge of construction is Construction 
Management, Inc., Indianapolis. 


@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE CoO., 
Mathews, Ind., has installed a new Blue 
Streak mill. 
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P. C. BLAEUER, 
Director of Poultry 
Nutrition, and UI- 
tra-Way School of 
Internal Culling 


HE WANTS TO WORK FOR YOU 


No, this man is not out of a job. On the 
contrary, his services at Ultra-Life Labora- 
tories are invaluable. He has had over 18 
years of experience in poultry work, and really 
“knows the answers.” But he also wants to 
work directly with you at your mill to help 
you, as a feed manufacturer, to improve the 
quality of your feeds and render better service 
to your customers. 


As a user of Ultra-Life products, the help 
of this nationally known poultry expert is 
yours for the asking as is also the help of a 
number of nationally known experts in other 
fields. And believe us when we say that the 
number of feed manufacturers who have prof- 
ited by Mr. Blaeuer’s advice reaches into the 
thousands. 


Ultra-Life products sold to feed manufac- 
turers for fortification of finished feeds include 
vitamin-trace mineral concentrates for the 
manufacture of feeds for all poultry and live- 
stock. 


Ultra-Life Laboratories makes seven dif- 
ferent concentrates, each specifically built for 
certain types of feed. Full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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— Double-Duty 


(Continued from page 78) 


Saylor recounted, “I automatically found 
the solution to the second.” 


There are a large number of backyard 
poultry operators in and around Rox- 
borough and they are the best prospects 
for sales on the return leg of each delivery 
trip. Drivers, Mr. Saylor claimed, are sel- 
dom turned down when they knock on a 
door to ask about feed and supply needs. 
Frequently, these calls result in regular 
delivery orders or the customer comes down 
to the store himself to purchase and pick 
up needed items. The firm’s file of repeat 
orders has grown tremendously since the 


doubling-up system was started. 

“Of course,” the dealer cautioned, “‘it 
takes a dozen small-order customers to 
match, saleswise, the buying of one large 
buyer, but, nevertheless, we have recovered 
a lot of business iost by the previous man- 
agement. Our profiits generally are greater 
because the small-order customer pays a 
higher price for feed than the large-order 
buyers. Though many of the big operators 
are now permanently out of business we 
have more than offset this loss by selling 
campaigns among the smaller operators.” 

Though expanded delivery keeps the firm 
in contact with straight feed users, Mr. Say- 
lor has recognized that change in stock is 
necessary in any feed store which finds it- 


Over 80% Blackstrap Molasses 


(Dehydrated) 


Omalass is 80% cane blackstrap molasses, dehydrated—gives 
you more, FAR MORE of the sugars and valuable nutrients of 
blackstrap molasses than any other dry product. Yet, with 
its high molasses content, Omalass is always easy to handle— 
never sticky. Surprisingly economical. 


FREE FORMULA SERVICE 


We would be glad to suggest new formulas or revisions 
of your present formulas to help you cut costs, improve 
your feeds or solve ingredient shortages. 


INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa | 
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self submerged in a city area. The feed and 
farm supply line has been reinforced with 
sideline items with appeal to city dwellers. 

Pet supplies are a growing source of prof- 
it and dog food is one of the big sellers. 
The Roxborough dealer stocks the Gaines, 
Harco, and Ken-L-Ration brands. For feath- 
ered feed consumers, he stocks wild bird 
feed, pigeon feed, and domestic bird seed. 
Occasional displays of chicks, rabbits, and 
goldfish are featured to make the store 
attractive to the average “town shopper.” 


“People always like to look at pets,” he 
asserted, “and take an active interest in 
their growth. I felt, therefore, that a large 
pet department would go far in adding 
sales volume and profit to my business while 
at the same time stimulating public atten- 
tion.” 

Because many dog fanciers believe their 
pets should have a generous share of red 
meat in the diet, Mr. Saylor added frozen 
horse meat. The meat is neatly packaged 
and stocked in a handy freezer. Response 
was immediate and the dealer added a fresh 
horse meat route to the delivery schedule. 
Customers are served twice weekly and here 
again the driver takes advantage of the 
opportunity by inquiring about further 
needs. 

“Pet owners, like feed users, are always 
in need of sideline items,” Mr. Saylor stat- 
ed. “And in some cases our ‘missionary’ work 
has interested pet supply customers in poul- 
try work. Quite a few have gone into the 
backyard flock line.” 

The firm has become so well known for 
its varied and dependable line of pet sup- 
plies that local veterinarians now recom- 
mend it for the purchase of remedies, food 
supplies, and other pet items. This word 
of mouth advertising by specialists in the 
animal health field has built up public con- 
fidence in the firm and its products, a source 
of great satisfaction to Mr. Saylor. 


From its early beginnings, the company 
has enjoyed a favorable city business site, 
next to the Ridge Pike, where heavy traffic 
passes continually. The alert dealer has not 
missed this opportunity for publicity and 
sees that his store is continually dressed-up, 
both inside and out. 

“We use large colorful signs on the out- 
side of the store,” he said, “and have in- 
stalled neon lighting to draw attention at 
night. Once the prospective customer has 
walked in, the favorable impression is main- 
tained. We keep the store immaculately 
clean and displays are stacked so as to leave 
plenty of floor space for movement.” 

An obvious feature of the store is the 
bin system. A large number of bins are 
used, each containing a special type of feed. 
This is for the convenience of the small- 
order customer. Feed orders up to 50 pounds 
are obtained from the bins. 

The Roxborough businessman does not 
depend on his store alone to keep the name 
of the firm in the public eye. He backs 
many civic and social events. He is especial- 
ly active in rural activities. For any such 
event, he is willing to make feed donations, 
advertise in publications, and otherwise sup- 
port worthy ventures. Benefits are mutual; 
the store profits as well as the community. 
Much of his advertising budget is employed 
in these promotions and Mr. Saylor con- 
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siders the money well spent. 

Business practices are simple and effective. 
All sales are for cash, which eliminates the 
overhead and worry of carrying accounts. 
There are no discounts on small orders. 
And, of course, the maximum effort ex- 
pended in each delivery trip cuts overhead 
further. 

In going over his books, Mr. Saylor has 
found that profits are just as high as they 
were when the store operated in a semi- 
rural community and the large-scale buyers 
were closer to town. Volume is a little less, 
but, as the dealer pointed out, that’s not 
the true index of success. The inevitable 
drop in feed sales has been counter-balanced 
by the adoption of sideline selling. 

“Feed sales are healthy,” the dealer said, 
“and I attribute this not only to the fact 
that we go after business but also to the 
fact that we stock only one brand, Harco. 
The store has carried that brand since it 
first opened for business. We have not taken 
on any other line becausue we have found 
that promotion and advertising are simpli- 
fied when the dealer stays with one brand.” 

Doubled-up delivery, prime location, at- 
tractive store appearance, and a stock of 
good popular lines are the factors which 
the progressive Pennsylvania dealer has 
combined to achieve success in an area 
beset with business difficulties. 


Flaxseed From Texas 
Is Offered by CCC 


Texas flaxseed is being offered at market 
prices by the Department of Agriculture, 
the agency has revealed. The supply was 
obtained under the 1953-crop price support 
program and is being handled through the 
Dallas office of Commodity Credit corp. 

The flaxseed is offered for export or for 
domestic crushing. The supply is expected 
to total about 1144 million bushels. 


@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., Lake- 
view, Mich., has added new equipment to 
its plant. 


THE FEED BAG 


“If you don't want new shoes for 


him, how about recaps?" 
CARTOON BY RIEKER 
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RICH GOLDEN 


Vitality-fed Ch. Fancy Bombar- 
dier—owned by Tom and Pearl 
Sheahan, Torrington, Connecticut 


KIBBLED 
BISCUITS 


With egg yolk and cheese whey added for [QUIRKY NUTRITION 


Keep spirits high, dispositions happy with this appetizing food. 
Rich in proteins, minerals and vitamins. An excellent supplement 
for horse meat. Compare the color of VITALITY KIBBLED 
BISCUITS with other baked dog foods . . . Vitality’s “plus nutri- 


tion is apparent on sight.” 


PROFESSIONAL DOG OWNERS DEMAND VITALITY 


At dog shows the country over, you'll be amazed at the number of 
Vitality-fed champions. Kennel owners, breeders, trainers and 
show dog owners know Vitality “has what it takes”. Powerful 
nutrition to get dogs in tip-top condition . . . to build glossy, 


gorgeous coats . 


. . bright temperaments. Whether you feed 


Vitality PROFESSIONAL Dog Food for breeders, puppies or 
field trial dogs, Vitality BODY BUILDER (meal) or KIBBLED 
BISCUITS for day-in-day-out feeding—you know you're feeding 


your dog better than with any other feeding program. 


MEMO 
to feed dealers & hatcherymen 


th in the special 
food buyers. They Fe 


Ads like this appear every mon 
magazines read by 

fessional dog people, en 
Field trial men, vets and 
they buy dog food in big vo : 


they buy it from feed stores. 


If you're not handling 
Vitality, you 


stomer's needs. 
largest selling dog 


dad to sporting dogs. 
snc from coast to coast | 
ou found out about 
the Vitality Dealer 


itality dealers 
sell tons of dog food to 
the big users. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 4, Il 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 
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It’s funny the Russians haven’t claimed 
the invention of the alarm clock, No. 1 
awakener of the working classes. 

* * * 


MALICE AFORETHOUGHT 

“Ever had any accidents?” asked the 
brisk insurance salesman as he filled out 
the cowboy’s application for a policy. 

“Nope,” answered the rider of the prai- 
ries, “unless you count the time a rattler 
bit me.” = 

“Well, wouldn't you call that an acci- 
dent?” . 

“Naw, he did it on purpose.” 

The young man who spends his time 
watching the clock, says the friendly phil- 
osopher, is likely to stay just one of the 
hands. 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


TAB-FEST 
Two feline females were sparring for 
advantage at a supposedly friendly luncheon. 
“T understand you've been dating Henry 
these days,” crooned one. “You know, my 
dear, he’s been drinking heavily since I 
refused to marry him last month.” 
“That's true,” purred her companion. 
“And, darling, I do think that’s carrying a 
celebration a little too far.” 


MORE PROFIT, 


WITH 
DY’S 

ORIGINAL 
TRACE MINERAL 


SALT 


—WITH “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 
GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 


Whether you're a Feed Manufacturer, Custom Mixer or 
Retail Feed Dealer--you'll find that HARDY'S, the origin- 
al, TRACE MINERAL SALT helps you make more profit. 
By simplifying feed mixing, it cuts mixing costs--thus in- 
creasing profits for Feed Manufacturers and Custom 
Mixers. Because of its great popularity for free choice 
feeding--it's a steady, profitable seller for dealers. 

ADVANTAGES OF HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT 


e@ 2 DIFFERENT FORMULAS--No. | for Adult Animals and poultry; 


HARDY’S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT FORMULAS CONTAIN 


all the essential Trace Minerals-- 
lodine, Manganese, Iron and 
Copper; and are available with 
or without Cobalt#*. 


*To comply with NPA Cobalt Or- 
der prohibiting use of Cobalt in 
poultry feeds. 


FREE, CONFIDENTIAL 
NUTRITION SERVICE. 


No.2 for Growing and Breeding Animals and Poultry. Both come Send us your formulas. 
with or without Cobalt, 


FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES-- 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
US TODAY! 


e ONLY 2 ITEMS TO STOCK 
instead of 6 or 7. 

e IDEAL FOR FEED MIXING 
--use in place of regular 
salt in your formula. 

e BULKS LARGER THAN 
MOST TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES because it con- 
tains 96 to 97 per cent salt. 
Assures better distribution 
in feed. 

e LOW COST--Costs only 
about 10c per ton of feed. 
Only a few dollars per ton 
more than ordinary iodized 
salt. 

e IODINE GUARANTEED 100 
PER CENT STABLE--Ends 
worries about stability of 
Potassium lodide in your 
feeds. 

e IODINE ‘“PROTEIN- 
BOUND"--Much more rea- 
dily assimilated than or- 
dinary inorganic iodine 
(Potassium lodide). 


HARDY SALT CO. 


DRAWER 449 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


FOR CUSTOM MIXING AND 
FREE CHOICE FEEDING. 


FOR USE IN REGISTERED 
FEEDS ONLY. 
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UNMASKED 

A spirited debate was in progress between 
two political candidates at a rally close to 
election time. 

“My friends,” roared one of them, “there 
are hundreds of ways to make money but 
there is only one honest way.” 

His opponent leaped to his feet. 

“And what, may I ask, is that?” he de- 
manded. 

“Ha, I thought so!” exulted the first. 
“You don’t know!” 

Vacation time is coming and once again 
we will find ourselves giving up good dol- 
lars for bad quarters. 

SIMPLE CHOICE 

Young Bride: “And what do you give 
your husband when the dinner doesn’t suit 
him?” 

Veteran Matron: “His hat and coat.” 

Two major surpluses are always around 
to bother governments: too much overhead 
and too much underhand. 

* 
DEAL CLOSED 

“Seventy-five cents!” called the keeper 
of the toll bridge as the old jalopy wheezed 
and rattled up to the gate. 

The driver bounded out of his seat. 

“Sold!” he cried. 

* * * 
PLENTY OF BRASS 

The curious old lady stopped the young 
man in the gorgeous gold-braided uniform. 

“Pardon me for being inquisitive,” she 
said, “but what rank do you hold?” 

“I’m a naval surgeon, ma’am,” replied the 
youth in a tone of pride. 

“Land's sakes!” cried the little old lady 
in frank admiration. “How you young 
people do specialize!” 

* * 

In this season of new brides, we might 
remind them that the best way to preserve 
a wedding ring is to dip it in dishwater 
three times a day. 

* 
APTITUDE 

“Young lady,” growled the traffic cop 
as he got off his motorcycle and walked 
over to the car, “you were doing 60 miles 
an hour.” 

“Isn't that splendid!” she gurgled. “And 
I only learned how to drive yesterday.” 

& 
SKIRL CRAZY 

With a great flourish, Robby McGregor 
finished his bagpipe solo, the high point 
of the entertainment at the high school 
music concert. 

There was great applause and from the 
back of the hall came a shout: 

“Play “Annie Laurie,” Robby!” 

“What?” cried the flattered musician, 
“again?” 
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Twenty thousand southerners and their 
guests attended the first annual Georgia 
poultry festival, which was held May 16 in 
Gainesville. Notables in the group included 
True D. Morse, undersecretary of agricul- 
ture; Dr. Cliff Carpenter, president of the 
Institute of American Poultry Industries; 
and Neva Jane Langley, incumbent Miss 
America. 

Miss Langley is shown at extreme right 
crowning Betty Pruitt, Canton, Ga., as Miss 
Georgia Chick. The interested witness is 
Undersecretary Morse. 


Floats, marching units, and bands com- 
posed a long parade, which was one of the 
festival features. Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Lithonia, Ga., sponsored the attractive float 
shown here. Stonemo President Charles L. 
Davidson was an active member of the com- 
mittee which planned the Peach state’s first 
poultry fete. 

IMPROVED INSECTICIDES 

Mixing organic insecticides with chemi- 
cally-treated calcium carbonate has made 
possible the development of improved in- 


secticide dusts, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. The new mixtures are 
claimed to provide free-flowing dust clouds 
with both aerial and ground spraying equip- 
ment. 
CSC DIVIDEND 

Stockholders of record on June 4 will 
receive a dividend of 25 cents per share 
on common stock of Commerical Solvents 
Corp., New York City, the firm has re- 
vealed. Payment is to be made June 30. A 
25-cent dividend was paid March 31. 


is as important for high 


quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 
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Scooping oyster shell from Galveston Bay. From start to finish 


—from the bay to your customers— modern machinery, ex- 
perienced men, and close inspection assure the uniform high 
quality of every sack of Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 


COMPANY 


Georgia Salutes Broiler Indust 
bs 
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BETTER 


RESULTS! 


eed For Profit 


BUFFALO’ 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


e@ Standard in the feed world for 
over fifty years. 


Palatable ... high digestibility. 
e 23% minimum protein guaranteed. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place * New York 4, N. Y. 
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CONVENIENCE 
RELIABILITY 


Three factors which are important to formula feed manu- 
facturers. All three can be obtained through the use of Silmo 
Vitamin A and D Dry Products. 

Silmo is a pioneer manufacturer of stabilized Dry Vitamin 
A and D products and offers these products in all standard 
potencies of Vitamins A and D. All Vitamin D Dry Products 
and all Vitamin A Dry Products are available for the feed 
manufacturer who wishes to vary the Vitamin A and D con- 
tent of his feeds as conditions may indicate. 


Let us tell you more about our dry Vitamin A and D Dry 
products. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
EE Vitamin Processors Since 1921 


nemembenr le remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 
BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 


#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 


FEED & GRAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 25) 


friends, who have contributed so little, to continue to dictate for- 
ever our course of action. Sooner or later, we will have to take 
the decision into our own hands. Sooner or later, we will have 
to adopt new policies, perhaps strong policies, to force a conclu- 
sion of some kind there. 

That is the substance of what Taft said. And although Eisen- 
hower may find it diplomatic to avoid making any public statement 
about his course of action in such an eventuality, I suspect he 
may be considering the same idea very seriously in private. 

If the other UN nations do not like that prospect, they have an 
alternative. They can take over the burden we are now carrying 
in Korea and send troops and munitions there as we have done, 
and in that event they would be entitled to a major say as to how 
the affair should be conducted. 


THE OLD TARIFF QUESTION 


It is evident we are to be subjected to another organized public 
relations campaign, carried on largely through the great eastern 
metropolitan dailies and the national magazines, designed to con- 
vince us that our present tariff rates should be cut drastically or 
abolished entirely. 

This campaign is simply a repetition with new wrinkles of the 
many similar campaigns on the same subject that have been car- 
ried on during the past twenty years. This year, the slogan is 
“trade, not aid.” In the opening salvos of this battle, we have 
been told that if we do not get rid of our “restrictionist” policies, 
we may have to keep on indefinitely giving handouts to Europe. 

The only trouble with this line of argument is that America 
long since gave up its “restrictionist’ policies, if we ever had 
any. After all, it has been the free-traders, not the “‘restrictionists,” 
who have been in control of this country for the past twenty years. 
Men like Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Cordell Hull, and 
Dean Acheson have been in power since 1933. During those 
years, they have rewritten our tariff laws, reducing our average 
tariff rates about 75 per cent. Our present rates are at the lowest 
point in almost one hundred years. 

If the tremendous reductions already made have not achieved 
the results that their sponsors promised, will still further reduc- 
tions accomplish those purposes? 

It seems a little absurd for the free-trade group to blame the 
present state of the world on “restrictionists’ who have been 
completely out of power in this country for the last 20 years. If 
world conditions have not yet been placed on a sound basis, the 
responsibility must fall on the shoulders of those who have been 
in power all these years. 


FOREIGN TRADE STRUGGLE SHAPING UP 


This tariff question may turn out to be of particular importance 
right now, especially to the farm population, since all the signs 
indicate that we are approaching a day of decision on farm policies. 
It is already clear that someone will have to make some hard, 
tough decisions on such matters as support levels, reserve stocks, 
import controls, export prices, and the like. 

Put the following facts together and you will see why our past 
agricultural and foreign trade policies have created a dilemma 
which must be faced and broken. On the one hand, year-end 
stocks of wheat, corn, and cotton are going to be far in excess 
of the so-called normal levels set forth in existing law. Acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas are a near prospect. It will be a 
difficult job to find sufficient grain storage, nor is there any 
indication that the passage of time will help us find a use for these 
crop surpluses. 

On the other side, the Department of Agriculture has just 
announced that in March, our farm exports declined again for 
the ninth consecutive month. Farm exports generally during this 
last crop year have been off 25 per cent to 30 per cent from the 
previous year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson has called attention to 
the export problem and its relation to farm surpluses, and has 
given out several suggestions to cope with it. They relate mainly to 
our foreign trade policy and to the use of credit to stimulate ex- 
ports, but none of them goes to the root of the matter. Any feed 
or grain man could tell him what the real trouble is. The simple 
tact is that we have priced ourselves out of the foreign market. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 
FEED BAGS 


A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 


of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. | 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL MARQUETTE 8-7411 


Contact us when you want to 
buy or ship grain, or need feed 
ingredients and vitamin prod- 
ucts. We distribute: 


CLO-TRATE Vitamin A & D 
Oils, CLO-TRATE “DRY D” 
(1500-D) 


FLEISCHMANN'S Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, vitamin D2 for 
four-footed animals. 


KODDY-MIX “300”, dry vita- 
min D for poultry, in 100 lb. 
fiber drums. 


MAGNAVITE Fortifiers. Guar- 
anteed amounts of ALL im- 
portant vitamins for poultry 
and hogs. 


SCHLITZ Brewers Dried Yeast. 
Rich source of B complex, in- 
cluding Choline and Niacin. 


- MIRICOE Trace Mineral. Con- 

venient source of trace ele- 
ments for poultry and live- 
stock. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oy- 
ster Shells. Ask for delivered 
price to your station. 


Dried skim and buttermilk... 
Manganese Sulphate... Wheat 
Germ Oil . . . Anadex Kaf- 
Kaps ... Wyeth’s Penstix ... 
Weedicide 2,4-D weed killer 
.. . Banarat with Warfarin. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


STRATTON QRAIN 
COMPARY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Happy Birthday 


July 30 is the birth date of Eldred A. 
Cayce, vice president in charge of purchas- 
ing for Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. There 
will be quite a few candles on the cake and 
most of them will represent the 36 years 
that Mr. Cayce has been with Purina. 

He worked his way up at Purina, receiving 
his first major appointment in 1932 when 
he became manager of the firm’s Checker- 
board Elevator Co. at Kansas City. Twelve 
years later, he joined the purchasing de- 
partment at St. Louis and a year later was 
named an assistant vice president. He was 
named to succeed J. H. Caldwell in his pres- 
ent post in 1946. 

Mr. Cayce now lives in Webster Groves, 
a suburb of St. Louis. He has taken a great 
interest in soybean work and has been a 
longtime member of the National Soybean 
Processors association. He was named chair- 
man of its executive committee in 1951. 

This is the July batting order: 

JULY 2—C. C. Johnson, Innis, Speiden 

Co., New York City; Sheldon Lattin, 

Lattin Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


JULY 3—S. A. Meier, S. A. Meier Co., 
Milwaukee. 

JULY 4—Ralph S. Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson 
Co., Minneapolis; Fred H. Moore, Hill- 
top Laboratories, Minneapolis; Burt F. 
Newell, Greutker, Inc., Buffalo; Phil W. 
Tobias Jr., Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., 
Chicago. 

JULY 7—Clarence D. Moll, Paetow Co., 
Milwaukee. 

JULY 8—Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
JULY 9—Kenneth E. Battaglia, Atkins, 

Kroll & Co., San Francisco; Fred H. Hes- 
sel, Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc., Buffalo; 
W. J. LaCourt, Milwaukee Feed & Grain 

Co., Milwaukee. 

JULY 10—H. C. Fisher, Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis; Karl L. Juve, Na- 
tional Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Victor A. Oberting, Interstate Commodi- 
ties, Albany, N. Y.; J. W. Engler, W. M. 
Bell Co., Milwaukee; S. N. Osgood, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; John M. Strate, 
Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 11—Noel S. Bennett Jr., Barber & 
Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

JULY 12—Donald R. Jones, Wenger Mixer 
Co., Sabetha, Kan.; A. J. McLoughlin, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

JULY 13—O. M. Kjellander, Warner Bro- 
kerage Co., Minneapolis; R. A. Rposevelt, 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

JULY 14—G. D. Davis, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; S. G. Fisher, Na- 
tional Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa. 

JULY 15—Roland L. Reinders, Old Elm 
Mills, Watertown, Wis. 

JULY 17—E. T. Cashman, E. T. Cashman 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; J. E. Davis, North- 
ern Supply Co., Amery, Wis. 

JULY 18—Joe Free, Badger By-Products 
Co., Milwaukee; Earl E. Ibberson, T. E. 
Ibberson Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 19—Walter E. Smith, Rogers & 


ELDRED A. CAYCE 


Smith, Chicago; J. D. Sykes, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 20—Roland M. Bethke, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis; Frank W. Liethen, E. 
Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, Wis. 

JULY 21—Emory L. Cocke, Ashcraft-Wil- 
kinson Co., Atlanta; E. H. Kellogg, Kel- 
logg Co., Ocala, Fla. 

JULY 22—L. H. Ness, Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee. 

JULY 23—J. F. Wischhusen, Manganese 
Research & Development Foundation, 
Cleveland. 

JULY 24—Levan B. Flory, Traders Flour 
& Feed Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


JULY 25—Walter J. Krings, Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis, St. Louis; B. J. Krieg, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee; Earl 
R. Reeves, Lederle Laboratories, New 
York City; A. C. Weberg, Ralston Purina 
Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 26—Rudy Eschenheimer, Rudy Es- 
chenheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; Fred 
K. Sale, Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Indianapolis. 

JULY 27—Roy H. Fishman, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City; Oscar L. 
Haertel, Hiawatha Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

JULY 28—Walter C. Berger, Shea Chemi- 
cal Corp., Baltimore; C. C. Welch, New 
England By-Products Corp., Boston; H. 
C. Whitten, Hallet & Carey Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

JULY 29—Charles P. Burr, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New York City; 
Samuel M. Golden, Amburgo Co., Phila- 
delphia; Elmer F. Paetow, Paetow Co., 
Milwaukee; Ralph E. Smith, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 30—Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 


JULY 31—Harold L. Gray, Gray Agricul- 
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Mail Bag 


I want to endorse heartily your edito- 
rial in the April issue of THE FEED 
BAG regarding the handling of fer- 
tilizer. We were the first to handle 
fertilizer in Sioux City and unless 
things change PDQ, we will be the 
first to stop. We keep big stocks, main- 
tain service and free testing, and the 
manufacturers can’t resist a sale. They 
go to anyone. 

Harry W. Milligan 

Milligan & Son, Inc. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

* * * 


We have had numerous requests for 
information on the elevator and farm 
supply training course following the 
excellent article you published in Feb- 
ruary. 
Prof. Alvin E. Oliver 
Michigan State College 


East Lansing 
* * 


THE FEED BAG RED BOOK is out 
for 1953 and is, as always, a most valu- 
able reference book for feed people. 
E. G. Cherbonnier 
Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association 


St. Louis 
* * * 


I would like to take the opportunity to 
tell you how much we enjoy reading 
THE FEED BAG. It is a well-written 
magazine and one in which we fre- 
quently find items of interest to soy- 
bean processors like ourselves. Keep 
up the good work. 

H. B. Parker 

Swift & Co. 

Frankfort, Ind. 

* * * 


Last night I took up THE FEED BAG 
RED BOOK and found it to be a real 
mine of information. I will keep it as 
a valuable reference book. 

Don Baron 

Country Guide Magazine 

Winnipeg, Canada 


ROTATED PASTURES 
Cows grazing on rotated pastures need 
less protein in their ration, according to 
R. R. Starbuck, Ohio State University ex- 
tension specialist. He based his statement 
on recent work completed at the school’s 
experimental farms. 


tural Supply Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Conklin Mann Jr., Conklin Mann & Son, 
New York City; James W. Pehle, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; E. K. 
Steul, E. K. Steul Co., Madison, Wis. 
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NATIONAL'S ADVERTISING, 
SCHEDULED MONTH AFTER 
MONTH IN LEADING DAIRY 
PUBLICATIONS AND STATE 
FARM PAPERS, PRE-SELLS 
FOR YOU! 


It's calf-raising results that count—and for 68 years 
National customers have relied on the brand they 
know and trust! Many dealers have sold National 
Products from 15 to 25 years; others, 30 years... 
and some, over 40 years. National has paid off for 
them—as it can for you! Write 
or wire for full details of Na- 
tional's profiting-making sales 
program today! 

100 Lbs. Net 7 


NATIONAL 


NO-MILK 


CALF FOOD 


Write for your 
copy today of 
National's “Calf- 
Raising Plan” 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
NATIONAL FOOD CO. 
FOND DU LAC, wis 
SINCE 1885 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Fond duLac Wisconsin 
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@ New lines and new methods are eagerly 
welcomed at the 50-year-old plant of San 
Gabriel Valley Milling Co., Covina, Calif., 
and antiquated policies are promptly 
dropped. Harry Miller, president and co- 
owner of the company, says this has been 
the policy since the firm was founded and 
credits that policy with keeping the firm 
young in spirit and sound in business all 
these years. 

“Our concern is no dust-covered an- 
tique,” he asserted with pride, “though it 
was founded in the horse-and-buggy days. 
We will celebrate our golden anniversary 
this year and I like to think of it as 50 
years of dynamic progress.” 

Established in 1903, the firm was the first 
mill in the valley. Originally there were 
eight stockholders. One by one these shares 


amid held in Los Angeles that year. 

He regularly visits the animal industry 
conferences in Sacramento, as well as the 
Dr. Salsbury’s classes in Pomona. Last year 
one of the salesmen was sent to the Pomona 
school. He frequently takes with him either 
a salesman or his “trouble-shooter” or sends 
them in his place. 

The trouble-shooter is an expert in vac- 
cines and does all the vaccinating for the 
store’s customers at no charge. A small 
refrigirator is kept for the storage of the 
live viruses. 

Selling exclusively its own brand of Apex 
poultry feeds, the firm sells 99 per cent of 
its stock to San Gabriel valley commercial 
poultry raisers. The formula used is the 
company’s own, and is formulated accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the best 


“Play no favorites’ has been the main 
sales policy from the beginning. 

“We want to be fair to each and every- 
one of our customers,” Mr. Miller empha- 
.ized, ‘‘and we have always treated all alike.” 

Cash discounts are allowed on purchases 
according to the amount involved. A 10 
per cent discount is given on one ton, this 
increases five per cent on five ton lots, two 
per cent for cash on delivery, and 30 days 
net price. Cash sales total over 50 per cent 
and credit is carried on 90-day accounts. 

“Tt is surprising how many so-called in- 
fluential customers want a carload price on 
a ton order,” Mr. Miller commented. “We 
turn them down firmly.” 

Originally the mill was one of the only 
three businesses in Covina. Today it is 
located on the modern main street in the 


Sunny Future California 


Alert Management in Step With Times 


were acquired, and now Mrs. L. L. Ratekin 
of Covina and Mr. Miller are sole owners. 

Mr. Miller's story follows the famous 
Horatio Alger pattern. He was hired in 
1920 as a mill hand. His duties consisted of 
sewing feed sacks and driving trucks. In 
two years, he had been promoted to sales- 
man, and in 10 years, became sales man- 
ager. His next step in 1936 was that of 
_ assistant manager and in 1942, he took 
full charge of the store. Today he is a full- 
fledged partner. 

“I know every inch of this place,” Mr. 
Miller smiled, and one customer to whom 
I delivered feed in 1920 is still operating.” 

A specialist in nutrition, an astute but 
friendly businessman, Mr. Miller got his 
training, as he explained, “in the field the 
hard way.” 

Supplementing practical experience, he 
has participated in many conferences spon- 
sored by leading feed authorities. He at- 
tended the Cornell nutrition conference in 
1951, and also the conference of the Led- 
erle Laboratories division of American Cyan- 


feed authorities. The store is in constant 
cooperation with the research laboratories at 
the University of California. 


Monthly sales last year averaged 754 tons 
to buyers from 5,000 layers down, the aver- 
age being about 2,000 layers. Specialty feeds 
handled include a small amount of Pillsbury 
rabbit feed and Albers calf rations. 


CHANGING times present a 
challenge to Harry Miller, 
left, who heads San Gabriel 
Valley Milling Co. at Covina, 
Calif. Mr. Miller's firm is now 
in its 5ist year and operates 
from the modern store shown 


in this sunny-day view. Neon 
signs advertise the business 
at night. 


center of a rapidly expanding metropolis. 

When the mill opened, its primary busi- 
ness was milling flour and selling seeds. Still 
whimsically recalled by the oldtimers is the 
“race of the biscuits” in 1905, with all the 
excitement the nearby Santa Anita track 
now holds. 

The wheat was threshed on a farm three 
miles away, then carried by fast horses to 
the mill which made the flour; a bakery next 
next door baked the biscuits; and in 35 
minutes threshers in the field were being 
served hot bakery goods. This type of com- 
munity spirit is still evident in the business 
today and is no small factor in its success- 
ful growth. 

Until the 1920's, horse feed was big busi- 
ness. Then as horse numbers in the area 
decreased and poultry took over, the firm 
began making two tons of poultry mash a 
day; this was soon increased to 10 tons. The 
advent of the automobile finished the hay 
and oats business so that now only a few 
tons of hay a year are kept for stables’ 
consumption. 

Eighteen employes are now on payroll. 
Two bookkeepers and an assistant store 
manager share the office with Mr. Miller. 
Five drivers man the five two-ton trucks, 
delivering in a 15-mile radius. One driver 
delivers more daily than five men did in the 
old days. 


Two salesmen cover this territory and 
willingly advise the farmers when problems 
arise. A part-time watchman is shared by 
other businesses in the block. The trouble 
shooter, general workmen, and mill hands 
make up the remainder of the complement. 

The store has an attractive but unassum- 
ing 30-foot frontage with neon signs in the 
windows bearing the name. Another sign, 
a feed sack with neon letters inside, juts 
out from the building above the show win- 
dows. 

Inside, the retail store is 100 feet long, 
and is beautifully and efficiently organized. 
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A large partitioned office contains three 
desks, files, a safe, bookshelves for the latest 
volumes and literature on nutrition, and a 
Talk-A-Phone intercommunications system 
which is connected with the warehouse, mill, 
hay barn, and the loading dock. 

For the prolific California sod, garden 
supplies of every description are carried in 
the store’s inventory. Included are: tools— 
hoes, rakes, clippers, all attractively dis- 
played on racks; hundreds of packages of 
seeds; books on better gardening; gloves; 
hoses; sprinklers; chemical fertlizers; in- 
secticides; sprays; and dust guns. 

Minor sales items include hardware sup- 
plies of lights, faucets, light cords, wrenches, 
and other tools. Other sidelines are four 
brands of dog food—Borden, Gaines, Dr. 
Ross, and Walter Kindall; sprays; bird seed; 
and fish food. These varied items attract the 
townspeople who shop in the nearby stores. 

The simple store front, much like other 
businesses on the street, deceptively shields 
the activity in the rear. 

Directly across the alley is a three-story 
building, 30 by 60 feet, where the mill is 
located. In 1942 all modern machinery was 
installed so that now eight man-hours ac- 
complish what 65 man-hours were once 
required to do. 


Today there are two Jay Bee Cracker- 
Jack and one Western Engineering hammer 
mills, barley rolls for crushing oats and 
barley, two small Liberty burr mills, a Clip- 
per re-cleaner, one horizontal and one verti- 
cal mixer, and a machine sacker. Two ele- 
vators receive the bulk grains. 

Because of a city ordinance prohibiting 
physical expansion, passed in February of 
this year, the firm expanded its machinery 
and speeded up mixing operations by in- 
stalling another elevator and two bulk re- 
taining bins prior to the effective date. 


In the same building, separated by a par- 


tial wall, is a warehouse of the same di- ~ 


mensions as the mill. Bulk grains pass rapid- 
ly through here as they are processed in 
the mill. Connecting the mill with the 
front building are two passageways, one 
underground between the two basements, 
and one overhead between the second floors. 


Connected by a ramp in back is another 
warehouse 60 by 100 feet, in which are 
stored raw materials. Facing on a side street 
is a loading platform which accomodates 
three trucks at one time, and is shared by 
other businesses on the street. 

Next to the warehouse is a brick barn 
60 by 80 feet which houses hay, grains, and 
miscellaneous stocks of vitamin oils, salt, 
and oyster shell. 


A steam cleaner, in use daily, keeps the 
mill as immaculately clean as on an opening 
day. 

“Being right in the middle of town, we 
have to keep it clean,” Mr. Miller said, and 
added ruefully, “I don’t think they like us 
here any more, but we're still the biggest 
taxpayer in town.” 

Four blocks away at the Southern Pacific 
Electric track is a warehouse holding ap- 
proximately 20 carloads of grain. An ele- 
vator and bulk bins facilitate loading. 


Two or three truck loads a week take 
care of 65 per cent of the grains used, and 
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the remainder comes in by box car. 

The store’s name is kept before the pub- 
lic eye by an eye-catching advertisement 
run weekly in each of the two local papers. 
Advertising matchbooks are always on the 
counter for the convenience of the cus- 
tomer. Calendars are given away yearly and 
are gone before January first. 

Each Christmas several different premiums 
are distributed to customers and given to 
anyone who enters the store. Last year these 
included handy household thermometers, 
ball-point pens, and nail clippers in a small 
leather case. The firm’s name is always 
printed prominently on these. 

A valuable Farmer’s Yearbook is in big 
demand. It contains a wealth of information 
and is a handy reference book on animal 
diseases and remedies, tables of measures 
and weights of every type, spray schedules, 
temperatures dangerous to fruits and plants, 
tables of cost of feeds per ton, and other 


* High Availability Inorganic Phosphorus. 


+ From Low Fluorine Deposits of Mexico. 


A Prime Source. 


re Cost Factor Most Favorable. 


BEST BUY 


GUARANTEED 14% PHOSPHORUS 


miscellaneous information. 

One section is devoted to a miniature 
ledger to aid the farmer in keeping a daily 
record of farming operations. 

The company is a member of the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain, & Feed Dealers association, 
the California Baby Chick association, and 
the Covina Chamber of Commerce. 

Looking forward to celebrating its cen- 
tennial anniversary, this modern, progressive 
firm expects it will never rest on its laurels 
or allow dust to collect on its well-stocked 
shelves. 


LIME DEFICIENCIES 


Lime deficiencies in the soil probably will 
cause one-third of Michigan’s 1953 legume 
acreage to fail, acording to E. D. Long- 
necker, soils authority at Michigan State 
College. He urged Wolverine farmers to 
test their soils carefully and to combat ex- 
cessive acidity where it is found. 


IN Phosphorus TODAY ~@ 
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Comparison charts will convince of its desirability as a; 
single source of phosphorus. 
For Charts, Samples and Prices . . . write, 
wire or call. 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P. 0. Box 784 © Houston I, Tex. * Phone OR-9441 
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Feeding Methionine 


Research at Texas A & M Summarized 


@ Methionine has been fed to broilers at 
levels of .0125, .025, and 0.5 per cent in 
experiments conducted in batteries with 
raised screen floors in the departments of 
poultry husbandry and biochemistry and 
nutrition at Texas A & M College, College 
Station, and on litter under practical condi- 
tions at sub-station 21, Texas agricultural 
experiment station, Gonzales. 


By DR. J. R. COUCH 
Texas A & M College 


The basal ration used in these studies was 
composed of soybean meal, dehydrated al- 
falfa leaf meal, ground yellow corn, and 
ground milo; it was supplemented with min- 
erals, vitamins, and an antibiotic. Methio- 
nine produced a slight improvement in 


Here’s how Armour Feed Ingredients 
can increase your feed business 


Year after year and throughout the 
nation, top producers of pork, poultry 
and eggs continue to get outstanding 
results from rations well fortified with 
Armour meat proteins. Gains made 
on rations including meat proteins 
have long been —and still are—the 
standard for judging the efficiency of 
other feed supplements. 

Armour meat proteins contain a fine 
balance of essential amino acids and 
Vitamin B,, in natural form. They are 
important sources of other vitamins, 


too, such as Vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
which is necessary for hatchability and 
normal growth. Armour feed ingredi- 
ents are rich in minerals, in readily 
available nontoxic form. They are 
wholesome—palatable—and highly di- 
gestible. And they are easily mixed, 
handled and stored. 

Use plenty of Armour ingredients 
in your feeds. Continued repeat sales 
to satisfied customers will be your 
proof that these really are high quality 
feed ingredients. 


| ARMOUR | AND COMPANY 


Tallow and Feed Dept. °@ 
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Union Stock Yards ® 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


growth and a definite improvement in feed 
efficiency when added to the all-vegetable- 
protein ration. 

Best results were obtained when the ami- 
no acid was fed with dried whey (two per 
cent) and with fish meal (two per cent). 
Variable results have been obtained when 
the amino acid was fed with fish solubles. 

Methionine has been shown to improve 
feathering in Indian River chicks and New 
Hampshire chicks during extremely. hot 
weather. The feathering defect does not 
occur consistently and therefore on oppor- 
tunity has not been afforded to study the 
effect of methionine on feathering to the 
fullest extent. 


Most consistent results are obtained when 
the amino acid is fed at a level of one-half 
pound to one pound per ton with broilers. 
The presence of unidentified factor sources 
in the ration is apparently required for the 
maximum response from the feeding of the 
three amino acids. 


Elevator Training Is 
New Booklet’s Topic 


An attractive “career ladder” booklet 
describing the elevator training course at 
Michigan State College is now available 
from the school. The two-color, eight-page 
publication outlines all essential details of 
the valuable training program. 


Young men interested in careers in the re- 
tail feed field may obtain copies of the new 
booklet by writing Prof. Alvin E. Oliver, 
department of short courses, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


Turkey Advisers Are 
Appointed by Benson 


A permanent turkey industry advisory 
committee has been set up by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. It will aid the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on turkey problems 
as they arise. 

Members of the 22-man committee in- 
clude J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicage; and Roscoe Hill, Lincoln, Neb., 
president of the National Turkey Federation 
and the Poultry & Egg National Board. 


James Spaulding New 
On Fulton’s Staff 


James A. Spaulding, a World War II 
navy veteran, has joined the sales staff of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, the 
company has announced. He will serve in 
the firm’s Dallas department, making his 
headquarters at Ausin, Tex. 

Mr. Spaulding studied at the University 
of Texas and previously was affiliated with 
Sinclair Refining Co. in the Fort Worth 
area. 

@ BILL ROGERS, Escondido, Calif., has 
purchased Neil Norris Feed Co. at Valley 
Center, Calif. 
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Marine S/Sgt. 
Archie Van Winkle 


TTACKING IN DARKNESS, a superior Red force had 

smashed through B Company’s defense line, near 
Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction. 


Passing a command through his platoon, the sergeant 
leaped from cover, led a desperate rush against the enemy. 
A bullet shattered his left elbow, but he kept going. The 
left-flank squad got separated. Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
40 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
grenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lying on the 
ground, he continued to direct the fighting. 


Finally he was evacuated, unconscious from loss of 
blood; but the breakthrough had been plugged, the Com- 
pany saved. 


“T found out firsthand,” says Sergeant Van Winkle. 
“that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
field—and good citizens at home who invest in our country’s 
Defense Bonds! I believe in Bonds—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. I own 
them—and I hope you do, too !” 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 months. And average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Start investing in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 
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—A Bonus 


(Continued from page 30) 


be it’s a sample of the product, maybe it’s 
a miniature, perhaps a drawing, or it may 
be literature or diagrams. In all cases, some 
visual material will help to stimulate sales. 

The price objection is probably brought 
up more frequently than any other kind of 
resistance. Sometimes it is brought up in 
order to get rid of the salesman; at other 
times, it is raised because the prospect 
doesn’t have a clear idea of the benefits. 
There will be no sale until the factor of 
money paid versus benefits is in balance. 

Another issue and an important one is 
making the customer like us. Liking cannot 
be bought through gifts and favors. The 
surest road to creating liking is to help the 
prospect with his problems. 

Remember: selling is fun, selling is profit- 
able, and selling is important. 


What’s on the 
Road Ahead? 


By ORIS V. WELLS 
Department of Agriculture 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

The feed manufacturing industry has been 
one of the fastest growing industries in the 
United States over recent years. The num- 
ber of concerns engaged in feed manufac- 
turing increased some 80-odd per cent over 
the decade from 1929 to 1939. However, 
the dollar volume of business showed al- 
most no increase. The number of concerns 
about doubled and the physical volume of 
feed handled more than doubled, with esti- 
mated value of products increasing 375 
per cent to 1,951 million dollars for 1949. 

The nature of the feed manufacturing 
industry has also substantially changed in 
this period of rapid growth. The feed 
manufacturing industry and American agri- 
culture are completely interdependent and 
agriculture has undergone a virtual technical 
revolution since 1939. The emphasis feed 
manufacturers give vitamins, trace minerals, 
antibiotics, and specific protein sources is 
paralleled by a whole series of new mechani- 
cal and other chemical and biological de- 
vices or practices in the farm production 
field. 

Since the feed industry and American 
farming are interdependent, it follows that 
you have a considerable interest in the 
current trend of farm prices and income as 
well as in the probable economic climate in 
which American farmers and those dealing 
with them are likely to operate over some 
considerable distance ahead. 

As of April, prices received by farmers 
were running 11 per cent under a year 
earlier, 17 per cent below the peak reached 
in February, 1951. The three factors which 
have been operating to reduce farm prices 
are: increased marketings, the drop in for- 
eign demand for U. S. farm products, and 
the shift in farm price expectations because 
of the drop in inflationary pressures. 

Farm prices will likely continue relatively 
stable over the next few months. For the 


next several years, one of the chief elements 
in the agricultural outlook is the chance that 
the economic climate which farmers are 
going to encounter is not likely to be char- 
acterized by inflation. This assumes that 
the American people will realize their hope 
for an easing of international tensions. An- 
other element, looking ahead to 1975-80, 
is the sound possibility that our population 
which now runs 159 million or more is 
likely to be somewhere close to 190 million. 

In conclusion, American agriculture is 
currently faced with a cost-price squeeze 
and increasing emphasis on more efficient 
production methods is going to be in order, 
not only over the next few months but over 
the next several years ahead. 


Dog Nutrition 
Progress News 


By DR. PAUL PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 


(This Convention Capsule includes con- 
densation and paraphrasing by the staff.) 

The work this past year has followed 
along the lines previously studied. We are 
continuing to investigate the factors re- 
quired for reproduction in the dog. We 
have made some progress which has been 
helpful to the industry. 

In 1951, I reported certain information 
which we were trying to obtain with a 
large number of bitches fed a commercial- 
type ration. The animals have been fed this 
ration for a period now of three years. 

Over the long pull, confinement to the 
AEC ration produced a considerable num- 
ber of infertile matings; the number of 
whelpings per mating was only fair and 
only two-thirds of the litters whelped were 
weaned. Reproduction on such an unsup- 
plemented type of ration seems to result in 
a reduced number of litters successfully 
weaned. 

Efforts with our AFMA reproduction 
bitches have been directed toward the iso- 
lation of a substance or substances from 
fresh liver which fortifies a purified basal 
ration sufficiently to support reproduction. 
The purified basal ration mentioned sup- 
plemented with 10 per cent fresh liver will 
bring about successful reproduction in the 
bitch. 

This year, heavy emphasis has been 
placed upon the minimum protein or amino 
acid requirements for normal growth in 
dogs. Earlier studies with rations containing 
various amounts of corn flakes, wheat flakes, 
soybean oil meal, meat scraps, brewers yeast, 
and salt indicated that pups receiving 15 
per cent protein grew nearly as well as those 
receiving 20 per cent protein. This year’s 
studies have been made with a basal ration 
containing 10 per cent of fairly good quality 
mixed protein. 

Results of this study are as follows. 
Growth on the low-protein diet (10 per 
cent) was better than that obtained in the 
previous study when the ration contained 
a different protein moiety of 12 per cent. 
Rate of growth was more in favor of the 
higher protein level. 

Addition of 0.4 per cent lysine alone to 
the low-protein diet had a depressing effect 


on the growth rate. When 0.3 per cent 
methionine was added to the 0.4 per cent 
lysine in the ration, rate of growth did not 
significantly increase over that of the low- 
protein diet unsupplemented with amino 
acids. Adding 0.13 per cent histidine to a 
ration containing the other two ingredients 
did not increase rate of growth sufficiently 
to compare with that obtained by feeding 
19 per cent protein in the diet. 


Western Salesman for 
Silmo, Avey, Is Dead 


Albert T. Avey, Pacific coast representa- 
tive for Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, 
N. J., died in mid-May at Hemet, Calif. He 
had served Silmo customers for 10 years and 
was widely known in the western United 
States. 

Mr. Avey lived in Los Angeles until he 
became ill a year ago and moved to Idyll- 
wild. Surviving are his wife, mother, and a 
brother. 


Wins Again 


G. K. WHYTE 


A previous winner, G. K. Whyte of 
Chase Bag Co., took top honors at the Des 
Moines Feed & Grain Club's golf outing 
on May 18. More than 600 persons attend- 
ed the gala affair, which was held at the 
Des Moines Golf & Country Club. 

Winner Whyte shot a one-under-par 71 
to cop the field day trophy. He shot a 33 
and a 38. In second spot, six strokes behind, 
was Corky Kelly of Protein Blenders at Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Top man in horseshoe flinging was W. 
A. Guzenhauser of Humeston, Iowa. Earl 
Warner, Warner Brokerage Co., Minne- 
apolis, placed second. 

John Swanson, Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., assumed the presidency of the Des 
Moines feed men at the May 18 get-togeth- 
er. Lester Bright, Sargent & Co., will serve 
as secretary for 1953-54. 
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June 16-23. Much cooler weather spreads 
over the Great Plains, the Ohio valley, and 
New England. There will be strong but 
widely scattered rains in this area as the 
cold air comes in. It continues warm over 


the middle Atlantic states, and somewhat 
showery. Warm, dry air from western Mexi- 
co flows over the Southwest and most of the 
Pacific slope. 


June 24-30. Warm, dry air in increasing 


amounts covers all the country west of the 
continental divide, and much of this warm 
air begins to spread over the middle Great 
Plains. East of the Mississippi river, the 
weather is varied to cool, rather showery, 
except the immediate Atlantic shore, which 
is warmer and inclined to be rainy. 


July 1-7. Cool air covers most of the area 
of the southern Great Plains, Texas, and the 
Ohio valley. This cool air pushes a zone 
of rain and storm on in front of it as it 
moves eastward. There is a warm zone of 
air in front of this cool mass, lying mostly 
along the entire Atlantic seaboard trom 
Florida to New England. As the cool air 
presses east, this warm air will react and 
push back westward. West of the Rocky 
mountains, the weather will be dry, warm 


to moderately cool, and inclined to get 
warmer. 


July 8-15. This week, cool air, with rains 
and showers, increases over Texas and New 
Mexico, and mostly cool and dry over the 
Great Plains to the north. Hot air from 
the torrid zone gathers over the gulf stream 
east of Florida, sending lobes of warm to 
hot, generally showery air over most areas 
of the country east of the Missouri valley. 
At the same time tropical air, warm even 
for midsummer, erupts over much of the 
Pacific slope. This Pacific ocean air, how- 
ever, is mostly dry. 


DESIGNERS OF 


Wenger Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mills 


Wenger Pellet Cooler— 


Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 


g22 


A GEER 


Wenger 600 Series Wenger 700 Series 
Molasses Mixer 


Molasses 
Storage 


Molasses Mixer Tank Pump 


Wenger 100 Series 


WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN, MOLASSES MACHINERY 


Wenger 
50 Series 
Liquid Feeder 


Liquid Feeder 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
tempering chamber of hard type pellet mill. 
Adds More Molasses — Does It Easier. 


Coniinuous production with swivel incline auger 


Wenger 600 with swivel incline feeder 
—:wivels 250°—feeds out of 12 mixers 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes —no ‘amming or scuffing — moves 
pellets gently across air stream — conveys 
to convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full Information 


WENGER MIXER MFG. CO. 
Sabetha, Kansas 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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John Smith Grain Co. 


“JOHN 
SMITH 
SAYS...” 


“one of the best investments any 
Grain Elevator can make. It is 
very efficient and economical to 
operate.” 


(signed) H. K. SMITH 
Owner 


And here are more of the facts 
which the JOHN SMITH GRAIN CO. 
reported to us about their 


Re 99 


GRAIN DRIER 


They dry Corn and Wheat, average 
7% moisture-content removal... at 
an average daily drying capacity of 
300 BUSHELS PER HOUR. Average 
temperature during drying, 180°. 
They use Natural Gas. The success of 
the SHANZER Economy “20” at the 
John Smith Grain Co. plant at Ar- 
canum, Ohio can be repeated by you 
. .. write today for full details. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 100 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


“MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Custom Mix 


As we write this, it is the busy season. The Central Retail Feed conven- 
tion is now on at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee and as soon as it is over 


we have to shift the scene of activity to Buffalo for the National Feed Industry 
Show. 


As a prelude, we enjoyed a weekend of fine fishing with a swell bunch of 
fellows at Clarke & Crombies Camps, Nestor Falls, Ontario, on Lake of the 
Woods. A photo of the group is published below. All but a few are from the 
feed industry. And all of them are good fishermen. However, Roy Hoffman, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., was the champion and collected 
most of the money from the fishing derby run by chief judge Dr. R. R. Spitzer, 
Murphy Products Co., and his assistants: Ed Horst, Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Chicago, and Bill Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers association, Chi- 
cago. Roy pulled in a wall eye of nearly seven-pound proportions and it 
brought home the bacon. It was a trip we will all remember for a long time. 


Here are the fishermen who tried their luck at 
Clarke & Crombies at Nestor Falls, Ontario. Standing 
left to right: Walter B. Griem, Madison, Wis.; Charles 
Barr, Ames, Iowa; Jack Schroeder, Phillips, Wis.; Roy 
Hoffman, Burlington, Wis.; Eugene Spitzer, Burling- 
ton; Pat Torhorst, Burlington; John Mecking, Chicago, 
and directly behind him James H. Murphy, Burling- 
ton; Shelby Garwood, Chicago; Rev. Father Bernard, 
Burlington; Lawrence E. Murphy, Burlington; Walter 
Uebele Jr., Burlington; Lawrence E. Kees, Chicago; 
William Rothermel, Chicago; Tony Giannoni, Mil- 
waukee; William Diamond, Chicago; Rudy Olson, 
Dubuque, Iowa; and Milton Harteau, Cudahy, Wis. 

. Front row: Dr. Damon Catron, Ames, Iowa; Dr. R. 
R. Spitzer, Burlington; Ed Furman, Burlington; John 
Zipoy, Minneapolis; Ed Horst, Chicago; Eldon H. 
Roesler, Milwaukee; Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee; 
H. I. Rode, Suring, Wis.; Bob White, Chicago; and 
Erwin Julien, Milwaukee. 

Not pictured are Loyd Faris, Kansas City, and 
Wally Thompson, Waupaca, Wis. They were busy 
getting their tackle ready for the big ones and missed 
having their photo taken. They didn’t miss out when 
it came to catching fish, however. 

All except four of the fishermen are directly con- 
nected with the feed industry and those who aren't 
wish they were. 


John Mecking, J-M Trading Corp., Chicago, recently brought a delightful 
visitor to our office. He is Jose E. Palomeque L., president of the San Carlos 
Cordage Mill, which is located in the city of Merida in Yucatan, Mexico. 
Mr. Mecking imports binder and baler twine from this mill. Mr. Palomeque 
is an ardent golfer and a sincere baseball enthusiast; his father owns the 
the Merida baseball team which plays in the Mexican professional league. 
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Shown here is a recent foreign visitor to 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. Joseph 
Verbrugge, center, is a feed manufacturer 
in- Morgenstend, Belgium, and came here to 
study the industry. He uses Dawe’s products 
in his home country. Shown with Mr. Ver- 
brugge at the left is Vice President Sam 
Tepper and at the right, Irwin Olcott, ex- 
ecutive chemist. 

Hats off to Don Jorgenson, Sargent & 
Co., Des Moines, for the fine job he did in 
arranging the Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club field day May 18. Don is general 
chairman of the affair, but he gets lots of 
help from an active committee. More than 
600 persons were in attendance. 

Frank E. Liethen Jr., son of Frank Sr., 
of E. Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, Wis., 
graduated from the naval academy at An- 
napolis late in May. 

Kathryn Niles, Poultry & Egg National 
Board culinary expert, made mouths water 
in the Milwaukee area May 22 when she 
acted as guest chef on a WTMJ-TV cookery 


program. Mrs. Niles spent a full half-hour 
preparing new egg and poultry dishes. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, in charge of research 
for McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
used a novel method of announcing the 
birth of a son. Dr. Cravens used a die-cut 
Master Mix bag to give the essential facts 
of a “new product.” He is John William 
Cravens, born on May 4, with this analysis: 
“Protein-balanced; fat—very little; fibre— 
none. Total 9 Ibs. 5 02.” 

A man is as young as he feels after play- 
ing baseball with the kids. ... E. H. R. 


Swift Grants $21,000 
For Lungworm Work 


Research on lungworm disease, an in- 
creasingly serious threat to Florida’s boom- 
ing beef and dairy cattle industry, will be 
carried on at the University of Florida 
under a $21,000 grant from Swift & Co., 


Chicago, the school has announced. 

Initial work under the grant is to begin 
July 1. In charge will be Drs. Leonard 
Swanson and W. R. Dennis of the Florida 
experiment station. Dr. Swanson noted 
that lungworm is reported across the pen- 
insular state, especially where calves and 
cattle have access to muck lands, wet areas, 
and swamps. 

Losses from lungworm range as high as 
30 per cent of some dairy calf groups. 
Many animals which survive are seriously 
stunted. 


Expansion of Purina 
Delaware Plant Set 


Plans to expand its feed manufacturing 
plant at Delmar, Del., have been announced 
by Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Construc- 
tion is to begin immediately, according to 
President Donald Danforth, with comple- 
tion scheduled by Oct. 1. 

“The large mill we completed only a 
year ago is now running on a 24-hour 
schedule,” Mr. Danforth noted. “It is there- 
fore necessary to substantially increase manu- 
facturing facilities to take care of the de- 
mand.” 

Corn handling facilities at Delmar also 
will be expanded. A new dryer will be in- 
stalled and an additional 55-foot lift and 
dump for receiving shelled corn is planned. 
Cob processing equipment also is scheduled 
for installation at the Delaware plant. 


327 So. La Salle St. 


The New Ingredient 


For 


Dry and Canned 


Dog Food 


Mel-O-Kernels 


Write For Samples and Particulars 


Mel-O-Kernels Co. 


not inc. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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e a Mr. Ford reminded his audience that dur- 

r ul n } n C ing the depression the hunt for a scapegoat 

I in turned to business, and the managers be- 

came the targets. They were blamed for 

over-production and under-production, for 

Business Should Win Public Support Now technological advancement and lack of tech- 

nological advancement, for sinister planning 

and lack of foresight, Mr. Ford continued. 

@ Businessmen, plagued by an unfriendly 1953's challenge to management. Business managers witnessed the growth 

national administration for 20 years prior That was the message delivered by Henry of the “something for nothing” philosophy 

to last January, still are on defensive with a_E. Ford, du Pont’s development department with the result that “the time came when 

large segment of the American public. Win- director, at a recent meeting of the Society too many adults, and too few children, be- 
ning the understanding of the citizenry is for the Advancement of Management. lieved in Santa Claus.” 


As this philosophy grew over succeeding 
years, coupled with the continuing attacks 
on the business system, “socialism replaced 
prosperity as the figure waiting around the 
corner.” 


“TI am confident that if business manage- 
ments tell their story in the business pre- 
cincts, where they have the respect and 
confidence of their own people, our sys- 
tem will have the understanding sympathy, 
and support of all the people of the United 
States,” he declared 

“That is the way we can rebuild good 
will between management and non-man- 
agerial employes. That is the way we can 
turn back socialism and communism. That 
is the way we can demonstrate that, with 
invention and technology forever opening 
FOR POULTRY up new vistas, we can never cross a last 
frontier, and we can never have a mature 
economy. 


No dealer has ever had a moment’s worry 
about selling Pilot Brand Oyster Shell. 
For thirty years it has been constantly Considering the accomplishments of the last 
advertised in the leading Farm and Poultry generation, he predicted that advances in 

Soars the next half century will be so great “that 
papers and over the Radio in a clean, 


“If we do not miss our chance, a new 
and wonderful world awaits us,” he said. 


the year 2000 will find our grandchildren 

looking back to mid-century with pity— 

The product in the bag with the big blue pity because of what they will regard as 
‘ ecie the harsh primitive life we lead today.” 

pilot wheel on it is always pure and 

highly profitable to the user just as it 


is always profitable to the dealer. Van Gorden to Retire 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CoRP. After Selling Firm 


. J. Bruce Van Gorden has announced the 
New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. sale of H. H. Van Gorden & Sons, Black 
River Falls, Wis., to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Dougherty, Beth Van Gorden, and Mary 
Van Gorden. He plans to spend more time 
in Florida, where he and Mrs. Van Gorden 

have purchased 10 acres of land. 
: ail The firm will be headed by Mr. Dougher- 
Zo less in 10-02. ty, Mr. Van Gorden’s son-in-law, as man- 
ager. The company’s name will not be 

changed. 

The retiring Mr. Van Gorden has been 
active in the Wisconsin feed trade for more 


Why pay for 10-oz. la than 25 years. His company has produced 
y pay bur Pp Wildwood brand feeds since 1929 and pio- 


when 9-oz. bag is adequate for neered the use of premiums in the Wiscon- 


sin feed industry. Mr. Van Gorden was 
many uses. $$-SAVER! Price differ- among the first Badger state dealers to mar- 


ential now about 5% (subject to market ket a complete formula ration. 
changes). Figure what you save! neaniel 


WHITMOYER CLASS 

. | Thirty-eight students attended the May 

always something aw! poultry health and nutrition school held by 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 

PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. Pa., the firm has reported. L. S. Heemstra 

KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO © new York /\ of Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., was 
: @ guest speaker at the windup banquet. 


truthful way, without exaggeration. 
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CSC Vice Presidents 
Elected Directors 


Election of Abbott K. Hamilton and Syd- 
ney T. Ellis as directors has been announced 
by Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City. Both are vice presidents of the firm, 


4: 


ABBOTT K. HAMILTON 


Mr. Hamilton heading the products divisions 
and Mr. Ellis serving as administrative vice 
president. 

Mr. Hamilton has been with CSC since 
1947, having served previously with Penn- 
sylvania Alcohol & Chemical Corp., a firm 


SYDNEY T. ELLIS 


acquired by Commercial Solvents in that 

year. Mr. Ellis is a chemical engineer and 

has had primary responsibility for his com- 

pany’s long-range expansion program. 


FROEDTERT CHAIRMAN 
_ Election of Anthony von Wening as 
chairman of the board has been announced 
by Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee. He has been a member of the 
board since last October. 
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USE NITROGEN 


Added nitrogen is good insurance for 
Arizona sorghum producers, according to 
Howard E. Ray, University of Arizona soils 
specialist. Most soils, he said, require about 
100 pounds of added nitrogen per acre. 


MORE and MORE 

“NU-HY" BUCKETS 

Going to the Grain, Feed 
and Milling Industries 


Once you compare the design features of 
“NU-HY” Buckets you will quickly see 
why year after year they remain FIRST 
CHOICE with elevator operators every- 
where! 

They give you the ultimate in perform- 
ance — enabling you to realize the high- 
- potential capacity of your elevator 
egs. 


They're Built Better, 
Last Longer 


and Outperform 


Write for free 
FORM No. 76to 
enable us to ana_ 
lyze your opera- 
tions and make 
recommenda- 


tions. 719 


REJOINS MEMCO 
Jack Hunter has rejoined the staff of 
Mill Engineering & Machinery Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., the firm has announced. He has 


been appointed vice president, according to 
President Cal Moore. 


High sides follow con- 
tour of adjoining 
buckets on belt — 
eliminate loss gops. 


Wide bottom provides big load and retains it. 
for greater fill ond 
flanges provide great carrying capacity. 
strength and added 
life. 


Built for Long Life; the strength and rigidity 
of “NU-HY” Buckets means lower overail 
costs . - and you get this greatest of 
bucket values at no extra cost. 


Scvew Conveyor Corporation 


IND. 


HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND HAMMOND, 


SERVICES 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING STUDIES 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN Bi2 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 


A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Project research and consultation 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX 2059 @ MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


Completely. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, ''so 
soluble they melt on your tongue,” 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


mam maces 


CONCENTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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—Keeping Pace 


(Continued from page 22) 


Mr. Sievert commended Wisconsin's con- 
trol official, Walter B. Griem, calling him 
“one of the very best. They just, don’t come 
any better.” 

Then he turned to a discussion of various 
feed ingredients and stressed that “it takes 
more than nutrition to make a successful 
feed.” Mr. Sievert next talked on medicat- 
ing feeds and urged his audience to “follow 
the directions supplied by the manufac- 
turers.” 

Mr. Sievert stressed his belief that “feed 
should not be a*carryall for every drug on 
the market. Poor quality feeds cannot be 


converted to excellent quality by medica- 
tion.” 

Winding up his remarks, Mr. Sievert 
spoke of the use of surfactants as growth 
stimulators and noted that progress to date 
has been limited. Then he spoke of the 
use of animal fats in feeds, pointing out that 
one to three per cent animal fat will fit 
into many rations. He cautioned that when 
animal fat is used, it should always be hot 
when added to the rations and should con- 
tain an anti-oxidant. 

The difficulties of operating a cash busi- 
ness in an era of credit was the subject of 
Gerald Burke, Binghamton, N. Y., second 
speaker on June 2. Mr. Burke is author of 
the popular monthly feature Burke on Busi- 
ness, which appears in each issue of THE 
FEED BAG. This month, Mr. Burke's de- 


minimum 
maintenance 
with the 


Instant 
Screen Change 
from Service Floor 
Jacobson Method 


Extreme simplicity . . . no chains, 
pulleys, or sprockets necessary. 
A simple push-pull movement of 
the control rods changes screens 
from the service floor, while the 
hammermill is operating. 


Instant Accessibility 
of All Working Parts 


Because all Jacobson ham- 
mermills are designed to | 
permit quick exposure of J 
all working parts, op- 
erators aren't tempt- 
ed to omit routine 
inspections. Worn or 
weakened parts are 
easy to detect and 
replace. 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


Write for Bulletin 1152 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


43 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


“MASTER” 
HAMMERMILL 


3 SIZES: 
55 to 140 
H. P. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


partment appears on page 73. 

“When it comes to credit, the average 
feed dealer is at sea,” the business expert 
declared. ““He’s not equipped to do a credit 
business, so it is understandable why he finds 
himself in constant difficulties.” 

Mr. Burke stressed that it is essential for 
the retailer to know his cost of doing busi- 
ness. He added that it is sometimes possible 
to lower prices moderately by reducing 
manufacturing and distribution costs, but he 
condemned price-cutting as a means of 
attracting new business. 

Feed men who still want to grant credit, 
the New Yorker declared, should have “a 
perfect understanding with the customer as 
to the terms.” He advised dealers to “go 
to your local banker and make arrange- 
ments to discount your customer's note and 
let the customer pay the banker directly.” 

Underlining his major points, Mr. Burke 
repeated this warning: “Many hours could 
be saved in collecting delinquent accounts 
if a few more minutes were taken at the 
time of the sale to lay down definite terms.” 

Delivering the heavy-hitting final conven- 
tion address was Oscar Straube, president of 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. The 
prominent feed industry leader summarized 
the key points made by the preceding speak- 
ers and then presented his own impressions 
and suggestions on current timely subjects. 

Pointing out that the feed industry has 
gone through definite business cycles, Mr. 
Straube noted that “there is a definite re- 
lationship in prices of most commodities 
over a period of years. And prices, of 
course, have a great tendency to affect pro- 
duction. 

“This seven-year cycle of ours shows there 
has been an up-point each seventh year 
since 1915, and halfway between each high 
point there has been a down-point. Wars 
have a tendency to distort cycles but do 
not always put them out of business,” he 
stressed. 

Mr. Straube then traced the feed indus- 
try’s business cycles, providing each listener 
with a copy of the chart which he referred 
to frequently in his talk. 

“What happens to us as we go along,” 
the Pay Way president continued, “depends 
on our own personal attitude towards the 
changes and problems as they come along. 
We must be ever ready for change and 
ready to see that our customers get the 
benefits of new ideas in nutrition and man- 
agement practices so that they may reduce 
their cost of production. Their progress and 
ours depend upon their getting economical, 
efficient results. 

“In dealing with our customers, let us 
remember we are there to help and not 
just to sell. Your customer wants something 
extra out of life. You may help him get it 
and get it for yourself at the same time.” 


Complete Photo Coverage 
Of National Feed Industry Show 
In Our July Issue 


FARM MECHANIZATION 
Publication of a report to congress on 
farm mechanization has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. Because 
copies are limited, feed men interested in 
the report should request copies from their 
representatives or senators. 
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WISCONSIN 


GROWING CRUMBLES 
"Growth Power Packed" 
Clean—Dustless—Just Right Size 


—o— 
Y \ Costs less than other 
WISCONSIN comparable rations. 
fo Better texture, less waste. 
Higher feed efficiency 
gives greater gain per 
pound of feed. 


Grows Larger, 
Earlier-Laying 
Pullets 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 
wausau.wis, 


Packed in usable plain white or colorful 
dress print bags 


Coupons for Quality Premiums in every sack 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Wausau Since 1883 Wisconsin 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


Use 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 
SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 

¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥ 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Phone Franklin 2-7755 
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more thorough, 
uniform mix 


with SPROUT-WALDRON’S 


NEW VERTAMIX 


EXCLUSIVE 


THORO-F10" 


FEATURE 


EASY TO INSTALL 
NO MILLWRIGHTS NEEDED 
CHOICE OF 3 CAPACITIES 


The new Vertamix is the 
most efficient vertical mixer 
ever made! Its exclusive 
Thoro-Flo* feature gives a 
more evenly distributed flow 
of materials through the 
mixer, cuts re-circulation 
time, gives more mixing 
efficiency. With it, you can 
mix materials of varying 
sizes and weights — pellets 
and mash — together, with 
uniform results. The many 
other features of the versa- 
tile new Vertamix give you 
highest ton-output at 
lowest hp, labor and main- 
tenance costs! Let your 
SPROUT- WALDRON MAN 
show you how the new 
super-efficient Vertamix can 
speed up your operations. 
Write for Bulletin 97 to Sprout-Waldron & 
Co., Inc., 22 Logan St., Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


*Patent Applied For 


QUIET V-BELT DRIVE 

Quiet? It’s practically noiseless! No gears, chains. 
Trouble-free operation—with minimum lubrication, 
maintenance. 

FAST FORCED-FEEDING HOPPER 

Forced-feed hopper loads Vertamix as fast as materials 
are brought to it. 

EASY-TO-OPERATE DISCHARGE GATE 


All working parts enclosed—no dust squirts out into 
mixer-man’s face. Handle swings free of gate—no 
skinned knuckles. 

FLEXIBLE IN INSTALLATION 


Motor can be mounted at front or rear of mixer. Dis- 
charge gates can be located in four different positions. 


SPROUT- WALDRON 
The Beet ix Equsomenl Since 1866 


MUN CY-+ PENNSYLVANIA 


101 © 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION AND BURR STONE MILLS © MIXERS 
SCREW, BELT AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS AND FEEDERS ¢ REELS, SEPARATORS AND ASPIRATORS 


GROWING MASH | a) 
ig 
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ADD BULK UNIT Richmond, Wis. The unit was produced by 

Addition of a new bulk feed trailer unit Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill., and 

to its delivery equipment has been an- purchased from McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
nounced by Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Jackson, Mich. 


reasons why... 


‘IS SUPERIOR & 

BINDER & BALER 
 TWINE & 


1. TOP QUALITY 2. SPECIALLY TREATED 
only Grade “A” Sisal fibres moisture, insect and rodent 
repellent. 


COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 
SUPERIOR} CHECK OUR of baler and binder twine 


B ALER PRICES TODAY! 


TWINE Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 


A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 
SARTRE J-M TRADING CORPORATION 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. — Chicago 4, Ill. 


RN 


MOLASSE 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
« 
ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 


NATIONAL MoLaAsses COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: OGONTZ 8337 


Crop Pest Infestation 
Major in Scope: USDA 


Heavy infestations of three prominent 
crop pests have been reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of most interest to 
the feed industry is the increase in Europ- 
ean corn borer population. This serious pest 
seems to have weathered the winter in Illi- 
nois and South Dakota without any serious 
population losses. 


Fields in those states were recently re- 
surveyed by department agents who report- 
ed the following conditions. In Illinois, the 
corn borer registered normal 60 to 85 per 
cent survival. The rate was lower in the 
heavily-infested southeastern Dakota coun- 
ties. There the corn menace emerged at 
the end of winter with survival averaging 
65 per cent. 

Two other insects which heavily infest 
major producing areas are the pea aphid 
and pink bollworm, the department report- 
ed. The pea aphid population is reported 
to have reached outbreak numbers on alfal- 
fa in some areas of Ohio and in one Indiana 
county. Illinois is also heavily affected, with 
some damage also reported from the East 
and the Pacific Northwest. Texas is un- 
willing host to the pink bollworm which 
threatens the entire cotton belt. Infesta- 
tion, USDA asserted, was as much a prob- 
lem there this season as it was last year. 


Solvent Extraction Is 
Gaining in Soy Trade 


Almost 74 per cent of a total of 242.8 
million bushels of soybeans processed in the 
U. S. last year were treated by the solvent 
extraction method, USDA has claimed on 
the basis of a preliminary report. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the yield was proc- 
essed by the screw-press process while only 
about one per cent was treated using the 
hydraulic press. 

The department further reported that 
crude oil yield of soybeans processed during 
1951-52 averaged 10 pounds per bushel, as 
compared with 9.9 pounds obtained in 1949- 
50. Yield was higher for the solvent ex- 
traction method, with a 10.25 pounds per 
bushel average. 

With 178.9 million bushels of soybeans 
processed through solvent extraction this 
past year, that method remains by far the 
most popular in use, USDA commented. 
Not only is the method economical, it was 
pointed out, but yields are always superior 
per bushel of soybeans processed. 

The analysis of soybean processing opera- 
tions is a new phase of USDA research, the 
department pointed out. Oil yield informa- 
tion by method of processing is not avail- 
able for the years prior to 1947 and for the 
year 1950-51. 

Basic information for the survey was ob- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture 
from the bureau of the census. Soybean 
processors make regular monthly reports 
on their operations to the census branch. 
Annual reports are submitted by some proc- 
essors to USDA. 
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Name New Ad Agency 
For Murphy Products 


Appointment of a new advertising agency 
for his firm’s account has been announced 
by President James H. Murphy of Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. The con- 
cern is Van Auken, Ragland & Stevens, 
Chicago, which took over the Murphy ac- 
count June 1. 

Besides advertising in THE FEED BAG 
and other trade publications, Murphy also 
publicizes its concentrates via radio and farm 
newspapers and magazines. 


Endorse Cull Potatoes 
For Feeding of Steers 


An excellent silage material for steers is 
available in cull potatoes, Reuben F. John- 
son, superintendent of the branch experi- 
ment station at Caldwell, Idaho, has an- 
nounced. The potatoes must be processed 
as silage, he said, for maximum benefit. 

Potato silage, measured by rate of gain, 
equals corn silage or wet beet pulp in value 
when fed to fattening steer calves, he as- 
serted. Silage treatment is important, Mr. 
Johnson added, because whole potatoes oft- 
en cause bloat, digestive disturbances, chok- 
ing, and poisoning. Cull potato silage is not 
subject to freezing or spoilage as are whole 
potatoes. 

Roughage or grains are recommended as 
part of the potato silage ration, in quantities 
up to 20 per cent of the total. Feeding of 


Chadron Millin 
Chadron, Neb. 


Co. 


problems. 


Engineers and Contractors 
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the material would be feasible in Idaho, 
Mr. Johnson added, because cull potatoes 
make up 15 to 20 per cent of the state’s 
huge annual potato crop. A leaflet on pota- 
to feeding experiments at the station has 
been published by the University of Idaho. 
Mr. Johnson's assistants in his research 
work were E. F. Rinehart and C. W. Hick- 


man. 


WITH KINGAN 

Dorwin G. Franks has been named man- 
ager of the animal feed department of 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis packing concern, 
the firm has announced. Mr. Franks pre- 
viously was associated with the feed mill 
division of Glidden Co., Cleveland. Earlier, 
he served with Haynes Milling Co., Port- 
land, Ind. 


other specialty feeds. 


RYDE & COMPANY 


@ 25% PROTEIN 


Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food provides needed nourishment in balanced 
diet form. Supplies vitamins and minerals essential to growth and 
good health — has “Appetite-Appeal” for all pets. Ready-cooked, 
Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food is convenient to feed. Thoroughly and 
uniformly mixed and formulated to the same high standards of Ryde’s 


RYDE’S 
Flaked 


DOG FOOD 


@ READY TO EAT 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, lil. 


Ask IBBERSON 


Regardless of size, the same IBBERSON 
“know how” goes into the building of 
Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed Plants. 


Write us in confidence about your 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn 


COMMODITIES. 


Under one r00f 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, CALCIUM 
CARBONATE, STONEMO GRIT, SANI-FLOR LITTER, 
PEAT MOSS, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER 
OIL, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, STEAMED 
BONEMEAL, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, PEANUT 
MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK POWDER, 
MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES, AND 77 OTHER 


FEED SUPPLIES, 


NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feed Dealers 


INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
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Lean Hogs Are Goal 
Of Ohio’s Research 


A breeding-feeding system which pro- 
duces lean, meat-type hogs rapidly has been 
developed by the Ohio agricultural research 
station, W. L. Robison of the station's ani- 


LOW COST 
FORTIFICATION 


of Non-Critical 
Rations is Easy 
with 


“Ray Ewing 
THRIFT MIX 


Write Today for Prices 
On This Inexpensive 
Complete Vitamin Mix 


THE 
“Ray Ewing 
COMPANY 


1097 So. Marengo Ave. 
Pasadena 5, California 


mal science department has announced. The 
system disproves the common belief that fast 
gains mean fat pork, he said. 

The station method is to select and breed 
for a relatively long, trim, and lean hog. 
Systematic inbreeding and crossing of hogs 
gives the animals a strong growth impulse, 
Mr.. Robison asserted. The selected hogs 


OF THE HI 
QUALITY, PURITY 


AND AVAILABILITY 
with the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE 
INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


ICES AND INFORMATION 
GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn. + Adams, Mass. 
Midwest Office: Marysville, Ohio—Phone: LD 64 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 


are fed rations adequate in protein, minerals, 
and vitamins, but with a definite limit of 
fiber. 

Typical of results, he claimed, were 
two pigs which weighed, respectively, 227 
and 213 pounds at 137 days of age. They 
were from a litter produced by a Poland- 
Duroc cross dam and a Yorkshire sire. After 
slaughter, the heavier of the two pigs 
dressed out to 49.2 per cent in the primal 
cuts of loins, hams, N. Y. style shoulders, 
and bacon sides. Carcass length was 31 
inches while backfat thickness was only 134% 
inches. 

The second pig dressed out almost as 
well and, in actual slaughter weight, the 
two were worth nearly $23 a hundred. These 
results, Mr. Robison concluded, showed that 
it was possible to feed selected animals fast 
and still cut fat percentage to a minimum. 


McCormack Honored 
At King Midas Fete 


Honored recently by the King Midas 
Flour Mills division of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, was M. L. McCor- 
mack, regional manager for the firm at Eau 
Claire, Wis. Mr. McCormack completed 25 
years of service with King Midas in April. 

In ceremonies at the Minneapolis offices 
of the firm, Mr. McCormack received a gift 
wrist watch from Co-Manager William M. 
Steinke. Present at the time were Totton P. 
Heffelfinger, president of Van Dusen Har- 
rington; George Maas, western division sales 
manager; and the other co-manager of the 
King Midas Flour division, Henry Kuehn. 


Burlap Popularity Is 
Farm Survey Subject 


On farms, burlap is once more the pre- 
ferred container, the Burlap Council, New 
York City, has claimed on the basis of a 
recent survey conducted in representative 
farm states. After checking several thousand 
returned questionnaires, the council claimed 
that more than 64 per cent of American 
farmers quizzed prefer burlap over any 
other container material. 

The survey also asked farmers why they 
preferred the material for farm use. The 
council claimed that 34.2 of those who 
answered the questionnaires said that bur- 
lap was superior because of its general uti- 
lity and re-use value. In answer to one 
question, farmers listed a total of 50 differ- 
ent uses of the material around the farm. 

Midwest farmers were asked if they would 
like to see an increase in the use of burlap 
bags by suppliers and 57 per cent answered 
yes. The council pointed out that farmers 
could induce their suppliers to use more 
burlap if they specified that such supplies 
be delivered in burlap bags. 

Farmers’ interest in and preference for 
burlap packaging was hailed as gratifying 
by William A. Nugent, vice president of 
the council. The response to the survey, he 
added, would aid the council in its continu- 
ing program to aid the American farmer. 
The Burlap Council developed the survey 


form, which was distributed by farm publi- 
cations. 
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Coming Events 


American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 
...June 21-24 


Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Clem- 
son College, Clemson §S. C. 


June 22-23 

American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, Arena, Milwaukee 
July 28-31 


Feed Nutrition School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison.....Aug. 17-18 


American Soybean Association, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Aug. 20-21 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N. Y............ Aug. 25-26 


Amburgo Nutrition School, Nation- 
al Agricultural College, Doyles- 
town, Aug. 26-28 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Galvez, Galveston 
Sept. 20-22 


California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence, Yosemite National Park, 
Sept. 24-25 


Virginia State Feed Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 
Oct. 14 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C........Oct. 14-15 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo.............. Nov. 5-6 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springfield: Nov. 17-20 


Rotate Crops to Cut 
Mold Threat: Expert 


Scientific crop rotation keeps harmful 
mold population at a minimum, according 
to Thor Kommedahl, Ohio experiment sta- 
tion plant pathologist. 


“When a farmer uses rotation, the new 
crop helps change the population of harm- 
ful molds by the antibiotic action of new 
molds,” Mr. Kommedahl explained. ““Con- 
tinuous cropping year after year allows dis- 
ease-producing molds or micro-organisms 
to build up and seriously harm a crop.” 


THE FEED BAG 


"Told you we'd make it, Al!" 


CARTOON BY PARIS 


DAIRY NUMBERS UP 
An increase of 14,000 in cows and heifers 
kept for milk has been reported for the 
state of North Carolina. The total of cows 
and heifers two years and older kept for 
milk rose from 376,000 a year ago to 
390,000. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fencing and Wire 


Fabrics 
Poultry and Livestock 
Equipment 


Spraying Equipment i 
Galvanized Ware 3 


© Rat and Mouse 
Killers 
Laying Batteries 
general farming | 
equipment items. 
— 


and many other 
Bussey’s NEW sales policy 
In the past we sold to consumers as 
well as dealers. This policy has been 
eliminated. From now on all our sales 


will be made to dealers. 
Write today for information 


BUSSEY PRODUCTS CO. 


6000 W. St. Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS fe 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY je 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 


MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


—So Long 


(Continued from page 13) 


feed stores overplay the ‘sell everybody 
something’ theme. We're glad to have visi- 
tors. 


“That’s why we encourage farmers, their 
wives, and their families to use our modern 
rest room facilities, too. And that’s why we 
keep our Coke machine well-stocked all the 
time,” he concluded. 


Nunn’s feeds, manufactured at Evansville, 
Ind., 12 miles north of Henderson, are 
featured at Henderson Farmers Supply. For- 
ty per cent of the feed volume is in hog 
rations. 


“That's logical,” Prentice Brown pointed 
out. “Our home county here produces more 
corn and more hogs than any other county 
in the state.” 

Matching the hog feed volume is that 
done in poultry rations. Following in popu- 
larity are rabbit pellets, dog food, and dairy 
feed. Dairying is of minor importance in 
the agricultural economy in the Henderson 
area. 


“We're in the heart of the dark tobacco 
belt here,” Mr. Brown noted. “Farmers pro- 
duce a lot of the stuff, most of it for export. 
It’s a little too strong for the American 
taste!” 


Serving hog raisers, poultrymen, tobacco 
farmers, and city residents requires Prentice 
Brown to maintain an extremely extensive 
inventory. Besides tractors, other heavy 


You Can Count On 


e Leadership Research | 
© Quality Control 
© Outstanding Facilities 


@ Quick Service 


Trace Mineral Premixes ...lodized-Man- 
ganesed Calcium (any desired level)... 
Manganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
Electro (free-flowing) Calcium... Pellet 
Machine Calcium...Regular (plain) Calcium 
..Dustless (plain) Calcium...Shellmaker Cal- | 
cium Grit...G-220 Riboflavin Supplement... | 


Write — Wire—Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. CARTHAGE, MO. — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
222 W. Adams Box 409 325 W.0.W. Bidg. 


farm machinery, and feed, Henderson Farm- 
ers Supply Co. handles farmers’ hardware, 
metal roofing, barn and roof supplies, liquid 
and solid fertilizers, block salt, insecticides, 
Premier peat moss, garden and field seeds, 
and power mowers. 

“We've also got the most complete stock 
of V-belts for all farm machinery to be 
found anywhere in western Kentucky,” Mr. 
Brown declared. “People always can get 
what they need in the belting line from us.” 

Seed corn is a big-volume sales item at 
Henderson. The firm handles Schenk’s hy- 
brids, especially “climatized” to the Ohio 
river area. Stonemo poultry grit is a top 
seller, as are poultry brooders and feeders 
and hog feeders. Mr. Brown claimed that 
his store was the first in Henderson to 
stock hog feeders. 

“And we're first in sales, too,” he grinned. 

A bulletin board, mounted just below a 
clock showing naval observatory time, occu 
pies a prominent spot just inside the main 
salesroom. The board is changed frequently 
to reflect decreases and increases in the 
demand of customers for items they want 
to swap, buy, or sell. The board usually is 
jam-packed with offers of used machinery, 
bids for hay, or help wanted notices. 

Henderson Farmers Supply Co. utilizes 
both daily newspaper and radio advertising. 
Display space is carried in the Henderson 
Gleaner & Journal and the firm’s radio show 
is heard at 6:20 six nights a week over 
WSON. both AM and FM. 

“Our radio program is called “News in a 
Nutshell’, Mr. Brown explained. “We have 
checked our listening audience for the show 
and found it to be excellent, both in quan- 
tity and quality.” 

Prentice Brown writes his own commer- 
cials for the radio show and they carry the 
keen Brown wit and humor along with their 
sales messages. The radio commercials fea- 
ture a product at a time, playing up many 
different items over a month's time. Among 
the sideline merchandise plugged via radio 
are the firm’s lines of Dr. Salsbury’s and 
Pratt’s remedies. 

Seasonal specialties get their share of 
attention in newspaper space and radio 
time. At Easter season, Henderson Farmers 
Supply Co. features colored baby chicks, 
selling with each a 25-cent sack of feed. 
“There’s a fine profit item,’ Mr. Brown 
noted with a smile. 

During the hunting season, Prentice 
Brown’s staff does a respectable volume of 
business in shotgun and 22-calibre shells. 
They're displayed with other sideline spe- 
cialties in the front section of the store, the 
area which once housed a barber shop. 

A modern Remington-Rand Cardex file is 
typical of the up-to-date office and book- 
keeping equipment in use at Henderson 
Farmers Supply. It’s in use at the machinery 
parts department layout in the center rear 
of the main salesroom. 

Prentice Brown's 16-year-old son works 
at Henderson Farmers Supply Co. after 
school and has indicated an interest in taking 
over the heavy duties from his father at 
some time in the future. Mr. Brown and his 
wife also have another youngster, who also 
some day may be active in the business. 

Hobby-wise, the energetic and genial Ken- 
tuckian collects old coins, a leisure-time 
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Kasco Ad Chief 


ROBERT A. DOBBIN 


Appointment of Robert A. Dobbin as ad- 
vertising manager has been announced by 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., and To- 
ledo. Mr. Dobbin previously was assistant 
account executive for Kasco at Clark & 
Bobertz, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 

A graduate of Iowa State College, Mr. 
Dobbin was active in radio work and served 
as an officer of Barney Lavin, Inc., Fargo, 
N. D., advertising firm, prior to serving in 
Milwaukee and Detroit. 

A World War II air force major, Mr. 
Dobbin and his family will live in Waverly. 


New Officers Elected 
To Serve Merck & Co. 


Election of John T. Connor and Raymond 
E. Snyder as vice presidents has been an- 
nounced by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. Mr. Connor will serve as administrative 
vice president, with Mr. Snyder responsible 
for financial affairs. Stuart T. Henshall was 
elected Merck controller. 

Merck recently merged with Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., under the firm name of Merck 
& Co. James J. Kerrigan is president. 

Heading the newly-organized internation- 
al division are President James H. Sharp and 
Vice President Carl M. Anderson. Chosen 
as officers of the S & D division were: John 
G. Bill, Henry W. Gadsden, Wilbur Lauer, 
and Paul S. Pittinger, vice presidents; W. B. 


activity which he’s pursued for 23 years. 
He also likes to tinker with old cars and has 
a 1919 Model T Ford which is in top 
operating condition. 


Prentice Brown’s energies and talents ap- 
parently are limitless. He’s applying them 
with enthusiasm to Henderson Farmers Sup- 
ply Co., housed in a former livery stable 
and barber shop but ultra-streamlined in 
its operations. 
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Wimpenney, vice president in charge of 
foreign operations; and E. H. Frink, treas- 
urer. V. L. Fischer was named controller for 
the division. 

Vice President Connor has been with 
Merck for six years, prior to which time he 
served with the secretary of the navy and 
as a marine corps officer. Mr. Snyder had 
been controller since 1947 and is a veteran 
of 12 years’ service with Merck. 

Messrs. Henshall, Wimpenney, and Fisher 
joined Sharp & Dohme in 1930, 1947, and 
1950, respectively. 


Order Ventilators For 
USDA’s Grain Fleet 


Purchase of 280 grain ventilating units 
and 800 perforated extension tubes for 
aerating stored grain is planned by USDA. 
The equipment will be installed in liberty 
ships in the reserve fleet at Jones Point, 
N. Y. 

A contract for the equipment has been 
awarded to American Crop-Drying Equip- 
ment Co., Crystal Lake, Ill. Total cost to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will be slightly 
less than $72,000. 


WITH VIT-A-WAY 
Appointment of P. F. Wertz as northern 
division district representative has been an- 
nounced by Vit-A-Way, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Mr. Wertz will serve Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
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Sunset Feed & 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 

Hubinger (Keokuk) 

Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey 

Pacific Molasses Co, Ltd. Wheat Germ Oil high in Milk Protein (lact- 

Alban Baltimore Wheat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


511 E. Menomonee St. 


BIG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


Zuality Grandes 


50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 
Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 


Phone State 1-0008 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 


L.C.L. Carloads 
GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


Fortify Your _ Feeds With 
DIAMOND 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
for Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
B12), and other factors improve appetite, 
digestion (including rumen aid), health, 


growth, and production. Increases feed 
utilization, lowers feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


“MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND" 
an 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN FEED 
STALEY’S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


REE EC EE EB ELE 


Call Bob Babe 


KEKE 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


2 “For 30 
@ Years” 


Reliance 


MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Bordenite 


DR. DAVID W. ANDERSON JR. 


Dr. David W. Anderson Jr. has been ap- 
pointed technical services director for Bor- 
den’s special products division, the Borden 
Co. of New York City has announced. 

The new appointee formerly was asso- 
ciated with H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. He 
earned his doctorate at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


Veterinary Scientist Is 
Named by Whitmoyer 


Appointment of Dr. Hubert B. Bieder- 
mann to its staff has been announced by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. President C. W. Whitmoyer said that 
Dr. Biedermann would serve as assistant to 
Dr. James R. Wiley, who heads the firm's 
disease laboratory. 

The new appointee formerly was associat- 
ed with the Virginia agricultural experi- 
ment station, where he did air sac research. 
A native of Germany, 29-year-old Dr. Bie- 
dermann studied at the veterinary college in 
Hanover. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange ®@ New York City 
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Machinery Makers to 
Hear Top Man in CCC 


Featured speaker at the mid-summer meet- 
ing of the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers association will be the as- 
sistant to the president of Commodity 
Credit Corp. He is Elwood C. Chase, who 
will address a session at Bedford Springs, 
Pa. The meeting will be held July 19-22. 

Mr. Chase is expected to discuss the “new 
look” in agriculture, reorganization of 
USDA, and the thinking of Washington 
under the Eisenhower administration. He is 
a former executive of a grain industry 
concern. 


Broiler Production Is 
Conference Subject 


Profit factors in broiler production will 
headline the fourth annual northeastern fact- 
finding conference sponsored by the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. The 
session will be held at Belfast, Maine, July 
10, in conjunction with the Maine broiler 
festival. 

Presiding will be Ralph C. Calley, chair- 
man of the poultry organization’s board of 
directors. Speakers will include representa- 
tives of the University of Connecticut and 
the University of Maine. 


Extend Loans for Farm 
Storage Expansion 


A one-year extension of the period in 
which farmers may obtain Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans for financing farm stor- 
age facilities has been announced by the 
Department of Agriculture. The loan period 
now runs through June 30, 1954. 

Loans are available up to 80 per cent of 
of the cost of the storage structures, ac- 
cording to USDA. They may be arranged 
through local lending agencies or through 
production and marketing administration 
county committeemen. 


Plan to Merge Ohio 


Feed, Grain Groups 
Merger of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 


Dealers association with the Farmers Grain 
Dealers association in that state is expected 
to be accomplished shortly. The feed group 
ratified the merger proposal at its 74th an- 
nual convention, held June 1-2 at the Neil 
House in Columbus. 

The Farmers’ group is expected to act 
similarly when it meets in July. New name 
of the combined organization will be the 
United Grain & Feed Dealers association. 

Re-elected president of the feed group 
was Myles W. Turner of Lancaster. Ned M. 
Fry, incumbent president of the grain asso- 
ciation, was chosen first vice president. 
When merger is complete, Messrs. Turner 
and Fry will hold similar posts in the com- 
bined organization. Charles S$. Latchaw, 
longtime grain group secretary, will serve 
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as executive vice president of the United 
association. 

Speakers at the feed men’s convention 
included Executive Vice President Walter 
C. Berger of Shea Chemical Corp., Balti- 
more; Ray B. Bowden, who holds a similar 
post with the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association; Dean L. L. Rummell of 
the Ohio State college of agriculture; Wal- 
ter Rosing, chief engineer for McMillen 
Feed Mills, Marion, Ind.; and F. L. Davis, 
fire safety director for Mill Mutuals, Colum- 
bus. 

@ BRUCE HAGEMEISTER, Hemingford, 
Neb., plans to construct a new 127,000- 
bushel elevator. 


New Position Assigned 
To Maddox by Quaker 


S. T. Maddox has been named western 
feed division manager for Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, according to I. S. Riggs, feed 
department manager. He will make his 
headquarters at San Francisco. 


Mr. Maddox previously served as central 
California feed sales manager. He replaces 
R. D. Stuart Jr., who has been transferred 
to Chicago headquarters of the company. 
Grady Brown succeeds to Mr. Maddox's 
former post. 
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All Feed Ingredients 
NOPCO A & D FEEDING OILS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 
CORN KING MINERAL 


Inquiries Invited 


Servingthe DEALER TRADE 


Truck and Carload Lots of 


BADGER FEEDS, INC. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


FOP & Quaker Feeds 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
VITANDRY 
PEAVEY'S MINERALS 


Phone 4-2419 


CAME 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minnesota 
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FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 
USCO BALER TWINE 
SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1203 Williamson St. 
Madison |, Wis. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


PULVERIZED 
«OATS: 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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I. Willis Corp. 
Wilson & Co. 


Wisconsin Alumni -- 99 
Wittig Feed & Grain Co., I 111 
Woodward & Dickerson, 40 


SPIDER PLAGUE 
Red spiders are making serious inroads 
on Florida's white clover acreage, according 
to the state experiment station. A parathion- 
ovotran treatment is recommended for con- 


trol of the mites. 


SEED FIELD DAY 

The Marshfield branch experiment station 
will play host June 26 to members of the 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers association, when 
the group holds its annual summer field day. 
Associate Director H. L. Ahlgren of the 
service will 


be a 


Wisconsin extension 
speaker. 
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EXTRA ECONOMY and 
TOP QUALITY SILAGE use 


Excellent Presewative for\Silage 


CLINTON] 


40% 


TOTAL SUGARS 


LASS TODAY 


for Finer Stage 


CLINTON FOODS INC CLINTON IOWA 


CORN PROCESSING DIVISION 


TWINES {NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO. 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since '92) 

414-415 Merch. Exch. Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


National Food Co 8 
National Molasses Co. 102 
New England By-Products Corp. .................--- 79 
Nopco Chemical Co. 27 
North East Feed Mill Co. 110 
Northern Milling Co. 101 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. -.........................- 98 
Pabst Brewing Co. Se 
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ae Pratt Co., Inc. 101 
Quaker Oats Co. 20 
Ralston Purina Co. 7 
Reliance Feed Co. 108 
Ryde & Co. 103 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories .......................---... 61 
Sargcnt & Co 108 
Savage, Inc. 39 
Screw Sen Corp. 99 
Seedburo Equi Co 69 


when ordering for your 
feed mixes. 


IOWA LIMESTONE Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
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“Remember ALZEN 
Calcium Carbonate 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


BAG CLOSER, Fischbein, electric portable, 
sewing Model C, practically new. $150.00. A. L. 
Wagner & Co., Haven, Wis. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—fioor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


- CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 

3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


BIG PROFITS—Salesman wanted with feed, 
fertilizer, farm supply concerns or grain elevator 
following to sell fast-sellng SPEEDEE Fabric 
Cement. Excellent sideline, steady repeats as- 
sured. Advise experience, territories covered, 
type of trade, full particulars. Owosso Chemical 
Products Co., Owosso, Mich. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Only Feed Mill in county seat, 
town of 6,000 in Winneshiek county in North- 
east Iowa. 26’’ Sprout, Waldron attrition mill, 
powered by Cummins Diesel 150 h. p. Corn 
cracker and grader outfit, mixer and oat huller, 
building for sale or rent. Write JN-26, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Farm Storage Subject 
Of Des Moines Meet 


A special six-state conference on farm 
storage problems was called at Des Moines 
June 3 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
Topic of the meeting was a threatened 
shortage of corn storage facilities next 
autumn. 

Present at the Iowa meeting were Under- 
secretary of Agriculture True Morse and 
John H. Davis, Commodity Credit Corp. 
president. Secretary Benson expressed the 
belief that “increased farm storage for corn 
offers the most practical approach to the 
job of seeing that adequate facilities are 
available in time.” 


Broiler Raising Tips 
Given for Southwest 


Sound suggestions on broiler raising have 
been offered southwestern poultrymen by 
Rollin H. Thayer, poultry specialist at Okla- 
homa A & M College. He has stressed that 
feeding broilers for speedy growth and eco- 
nomical feed conversion requires more than 
merely filling the feeders. 


Feeding should be done four or five times 
daily, according to Mr. Thayer. Once each 
day, he suggested, feeders should be left 
empty for one-half to one full hour, but no 
longer. 
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Feed Men Like Burla p, se aero is the nation’s largest 
Jute Producers Say 


user of burlap bags, Mr. Nugent reported, 
and indications are that burlap will continue 

Burlap bags are maintaining their popu- 
larity in the feed industry, according to 


to rate high with feed manufacturers. 

JOINS ASL 
William A. Nugent, vice president of the Dr. S. B. Hitchner has joined the staff 
Burlap Council, New York City. Returning of American Scientific Laboratories, Inc., 
from a midwestern survey trip, Mr. Nugent Madison, Wis., the firm has announced. He 
declared that the cempeeeve peace of bury has done extensive research in Newcastle 
lap coupled with its sturdiness makes the disease and formerly served at the University 
Indian jute product a highly popular feed of Massachusetts. 


SNOW 
WHITE 


Apex 
BAGGING 
SCALE 


With New Combina- 
tion Bag Clamp 


OYSTER SHELL 


“The Soft 
Digestible Shell’ 


Domestic and Export Shippers and 
Brokers of U.S. and Canadian Grains 


and Feeds Since 1852 AND LARGE BAGS 


Th ional, i 
Use ABERDEEN ELEVATOR | the speedy and’ accurate Apex Seale can ac, 
(Tiffin) at Bay and ask us justed in a jiffy to accommodate bags of 25 lb. 


aaa capacity up to 200 lb. capacity. Allows more 
re facilities at Portland and material to enter bag. f= a 25% ae 
Boston. flow of material than usually obtained. 


EDWARD R. BACON 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Portland, Maine 


scale at any price. Write for details, today. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-J Sherman Ave. Evanston, IIl. 


Boston, Mass. 


Merchandisers of Feed and Grain 
Inquiries and Offerings Invited 


WITTIG FEED & GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 


418-420 Grain Exchange Phone BRoadway 2-0737 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Teletypewriter Mi-155 


FOR BOTH SMALL 


The Apex Bagging Scale brings you many other 
improved features to be had in no other bagging 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE a DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 

MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 
46-48 MARKET ST. 


WILBER FEED CO., ING wy. 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 
2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 © 522 Grain Exchange Bidg. ©@ Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of . . . 
Feed Barley 
Malting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


DUR 


—That we can safely say— 
YOUR satisfaction is 
OUR personal concern 
when you rely on our 
first quality, uniform, 
new & used, BURLAP, 
COTTON and MULTI- 
WALL PAPER BAGS. 


Prompt service—fair prices 
BRoadway 6-4114 


2, WISCONSIN: 


Bag Closing Machines 


.from UNION SPECIAL’S 
Complete Line!... 


FOR lower production costs .. . stronger, 
neater closures... ability to get out rush 
orders in a hurry, you can’t beat Union 
Special Bag Closing Machines! Specially 
built to stand up under heavy production 
schedules, these machines provide the high 
output rates needed to meet modern com- 
petitive conditions. 
In the Union Special line, it’s easy to find — 
the right unit to meet your particular re- 
quirements: 25 different styles of machines! 
10 styles of sewing heads! For any kind and 
size of bag—paper, cotton, burlap, or jute. 
ASK FOR RECOMMENDATIONS. J//us- 
trated Bulletin 200 will be sent on request. 


| UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. mache 
| 448 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. Ez 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please furnish information on 
| bag closing equipment to handle the following production: 


I Kind of bags used? 
| Filled weight of bag? 
| Material being packed? 


} 


Maximum number of bags per minute? 


| Check-weighing required after filling? 


Conveyor required on Bag Closing Machine? 

Power: [_]D.C., CJA.C., Volts Phase Cycles____ 

7 

Address. 
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MURPHY'S advertising tells them—Murphy’s 
mailing-pieces sent direct to your own customers 
tell them again that MURPHY'S CONCENTRATES and 
MINERALS are just what feeders need to balance up 
and fortify their new grain. 

You can have a profitable feed business all year 
‘round, with no summer slump, when you show 
feeders how little cash they need invest to do a 
good, complete feeding job. MURPHY’S CONCEN- 
TRATES supply the essential protein, mineral and 
vitamin substances required to bolster up and 
vitalize new grain. As a result, grains go further 
and promote better health, faster growth and in- 
creased production. 


WON'T STOP FEEDERS 
FROM YOU 


Antibiotics and Vitamin B,2 are in MURPHY’S CUT- 
COsT CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS and MURPHY’'S 
V1G-O-RAY CONCENTRATE FOR POULTRY. Extra 
Vitamin A and extra trace minerals are properly 
blended into MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
For BEEF CATTLE, CUT-COST FOR DAIRY CATTLE and 
MURPHY’S CALF CONCENTRATE. 

When you stock these five MURPHY’S CONCEN- 
TRATES, and keep MURPHY’S MINERALS on hand 
for the profitable mineral business, you can sell 
the grain feeder now, and get a more profitable 
summer business. With MURPHY’S you cut down 
on inventories too, reduce risks, and hold down 
your investment in feed. 


Find out all about a feed business that knows no seasonal slump. Write 
us today about an exclusive, profitable Murphy Franchise in your town. 
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